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LETTER I. 


My DEAR FRIENDS,— 


N compliance with your repeated wish, / the holy eucharist, with all the trusting con- 


and also with the promise made you when 


fidence inspired by a consciousness of right. 


last we met, I have determined to give you ) To such I look for a cool, dispassionate in- 
my views on the subject which then occupied ( vestigation of this all-important point; and on 
our attention and which has so often called )such I call, by every consideration of piety, 


forth your earnest inquiries. truth, and self-interest, to bestow at least a 


In the following pages I shall endeavor, as 
concisely as possible, to lay before you some 
few at least of the many weighty reasons 


passing thought upon that which is so inti- 
mately connected with their eternal interests. 
We are entering upon a wide and prolific 


We are about to investigate a subject 


the real presence; and also to explain (I hope | which is, of all doctrinal points, perhaps the 
to your satisfaction) the principal page most important; for it involves the veracity of 
On it, as upon its 


to this lovely portion of Catholic faith. the Christian religion. 
would be idle for me to attempt here a bi axle, revolves the whole system of Christiani- 
tion of all the varied and ever-varying diffi- ( ty—deriving from it, as the lesser planets from 
culties adduced by some who reject the real ) the sun, their light, their heat, their very ex- 


| 
which confirm our belief in the doctrine of i 

| 

( 


presence ; and no less fruitless would be the ( istence. 


effort to convince the mind already deter- 
mined to reject the evidence of this dogma. 
The fatal influence of early prejudices exerts 
too powerful a sway over the reason and the 
judgment of many to allow of even a possi- 
‘bility of the former; while pride of opinion 
and human respect render the latter no less 
hopeless. But to the candid mind—to the 
judgment untrammeled by unhappy prejudice, 
and unbiassed by the fear of worldly scoffs— 
to the mind that soars above the paltry con- 
siderations of human respect, and that loves 
to contemplate the truths of religion—I offer 


the following dissertation on the subject of ( 


Vou. 1—No. 6. 


ical world in darkness and confusion. 


Cast from his primitive position the 
orb of day, and you at once involve the phys- 
In like 
manner, were it possible to disprove this re- 
vealed dogma of Catholicity, it would destroy 
the beauteous harmony of the moral system, 
deprive the Christian world of truth as it is 
embodied forth in Jesus Christ, and plunge 
the misguided followers of the Founder of 
Christianity into the inextricable labyrinth of 
doubt, uncertainty, and infidelity. Because, 
if he could have led us astray on this import- 
ant point, he might have deceived us on oth- 
ers. If he were capable of so doing, the fact 


of his having done so in this case is presump- 
9 
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tive evidence that he has done so on other 
points ; and who is to decide whether such is 
or is not the case? Besides, admit the possi- 
bility of error in the teachings and revelations 
of Jesus Christ, and you destroy at once his 
divinity ; for, as we all admit his identity and 


sixteenth century; by which constant, uni- 
form, and universal belief we maintain that 
not only is Christianity to be tested, but that 
even the sacred volume itself can alone be 
proved. Nor ought we to confine ourselves 
to arguments strictly Catholic or emanating 


unity of essence with the eternal Father, he { from Catholic divines; for no stronger proofs 
is incapable of error, as God the Father is ) would I desire of the truth of the real pre- 
unerring. Hence, admit that he has left us in ( sence than those adduced by several eminent 


uncertainty and doubt~establish the princi- 
ple that he has led us into this fatal error—the 
belief of the real presence (as we admit and 
believe it on his own express and unrevoked 
testimony )—and you aim a deadly blow at 
the very existence of Christianity, in falsify- 
ing the words of Christ, its founder. Hence, 
my dear friends, you will admit with me the 
great importance of the investigation on which 
we are about to enter. Deem me not tedious 


less, I pray you, of any such charge as so- 
phism or “ begging the question ;”’ for I assure 
you I feel within me the cheering hope that, 
ere the close of our friendly correspondence, 
you will admit the truth of every proposition 
therein asserted. 

But to the point. You ask me for some of 
the proofs of the real presence, as you have 
been accustomed from early infancy, in com- 
mon with most of those who differ from our 
Church, to look upon this doctrine as the most 
flagrant violation of reason, positive sense and 
experience. You ask me if it is not in direct 
opposition to the testimony of Scripture ; and 


whether the Catholic is not guilty of idolatry } 


in worshipping as God the mere creatures, 
bread and wine? That I may observe some 


writers of the Lutheran as well as of the 
Episcopalian Church. To commence with 
the real doctrine of the Catholic Church on 
the subject of the holy eucharist. Inthe work 
called the “Faith of Catholics,” page 184, 
you will find the following statement, which 
contains in few words the belief of the Church 
on this point: ‘ Jt is an article of Catholic be- 
lief that in the most holy sacrament of the eu- 
charist there is truly and really contained the 


his blood which was shed for the remission of 
sins ; the substance of the bread and wine being, 
by the power of God, changed into the substance 
of his blessed body and blood, the species and 
appearances of bread and wine, by the will of 
the same God,‘ remaining as they were. This 
change has been properly called transubstantia- 
tion.”” 

Here then you find the express doctrine of 
the Church on this important point. To this 
and to this alone do I call your attention; 
leaving aside the frivolous and absurd doc- 
trines laid to our charge by ignorant and de- 
signing men. 

‘To substantiate this our belief, we adduce 
a two-fold argument from the sacred Scrip- 
ture. The first, from the words of our blessed 


order in replying to your questions, permit me Saviour, as recorded in the sixth chapter of 
to mark out the following course, which will ) St. John, where he promises to give to his dis- 
meet, I hope, your approbation, while it will ( ciples his sacred body and blood to be their 
enable me to meet more effectually the objec- ) spiritual food and nourishment. The other 
tions which may arise from time to time (from the fulfilment of this sacred promise as 
during the progress of our examination. recorded by the other evangelists, and by St. 

I propose then to lay before you the real ) Paul in his first Epistle to the Corinthians. 
doctrine of the Catholic Church on the subject {To each of these sources of Scriptural proof 
of the holy eucharist, that you may have a) I now claim your undivided attention. 


in my prefatory remarks, and hold me guilt- body of Christ which was delivered for us, and 
? 
) 
) 
} 
) 
) 


clear and distinct knowledge of what I am 
about to vindicate; also to give you some of 
the many proofs from the sacred Scriptures 
and from the consiant, uniform, and universal 


belief of the ancient Church, anterior to the / 


Open the sacred volume. Turn tothe sixth 
chapter of St. John, the beloved disciple. You 
will find on its perusal that it treats of three 
distinct subjects. The first, the miraculous 
multiplication of the five loaves and the two 
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fishes, with which our Saviour fed and satisfied ) commencementthe superiority of that ** bread” 
the five thousand who had followed him to / which he was to give them, that “bread of 
listen with pious avidity to the sacred truths ( life which cometh down from heaven,” (verse 
he taught them. The second speaks of that / 50,) which was no other than himself since he 
interesting fact in the life of Jesus, when mid | was the bread of life, (verse 48,)—over the 
the raging storm and fearful tempest which ) figurative food of which their fathers in the 
tossed the frail bark in which his disciples ( desert had eaten; but which preserved them 
were crossing the sea to Capharnaum. Jesus ) not from death, (verse 49.) Now, permit me 
walked upon the angry waters to join his (to ask, what was it that came down from 
faithful followers. The third and most im- ‘heaven? Was it the real or the figurative Je- 
portant portion of this very interesting chap- / sus Christ? If it was the latter, then are we 
ter treats of the subject of which we are allin error. If you admit the former, pray, is 
about to speak. Commencing at the twenty- } it not that former real Jesus Christ who came 
sixth verse, you will find that he converses down from heaven, and who is called in the 
with those who had diligently sought him from ( 48th, 50th, and 51st verses “the bread of life, 
place to place, until they found him at Ca- ( the bread which cometh down from heaven”—is 
pharnaum. There he entertains them with ) he not, I ask, the very “bread” whose man- 
important instructions ; points out to them the / ducation imparts eternal life, (verses 50, 52;) 
necessity of laboring for that other food which ‘ and which, though given in the form of bread, 
“endureth unto life everlasting,”’ and urges (is in reality Christ’s «<flesh for the life of the 
upon them the absolute necessity of faith in‘ world?” «And the bread which I will give is 
Him who had been sealed of “God the ) my flesh for the life of the world,” (verse 52.) 
Father.” Continuing the chapter until you ( Now, what was given for the life of the world ? 
arrive at the forty-seventh verse you read: ) Was it bread—simple material bread? Who 
“ Amen, amen I say to you, he that believeth in( will maintain the gross absurdity? It was 
me hath everlasting life.’’ In this solemn and \ then the adorable body of Jesus Christ. But 
impressive manner, Christ is pleased to pre- / that which was given for the life of the world 
face the important announcement he is about ( was to be eaten, (verses 50 and 52 :) therefore 
to make, in order to fix more effectually the ) the adorable body of Jesus was to be eaten in 
attention of his hearers, and assure them of (as true a manner, by all who wished to live 
the impossibility of their erring in believing ) for ever, (verse 52,) as he had truly come 
all that he is about to reveal to them. He con- ( down from heaven, (verse 50.) That his 
tinues : * J am the bread of life. Your fathers | hearers might not be scandalized at the doc- 
did eat manna in the desert and are dead. This ( trine he was then inculcating, he tells them 
is the bread which cometh down from heaven— ( that, though given for the life of the world, 
that if any man eat of it he may not die. Iam) (as all admit the true body of Christ was,) it 
the living bread which came down from heaven. ‘ was to be eaten under the mild and attractive 
If any man eat of this bread he shall live for- ) form of bread. ‘And the bread which I will 
ever ; and the bread which I shall give is my ‘ give is my flesh for the life of the world,” (52.) 
Jlesh for the life of the world.” Here, my dear) Unable or unwilling to admit his sacred 
friends, let us for a moment pause and exa- ( teachings, the incredulous Jews strove among 
mine the meaning of this mysterious an- ‘ themselves, and in a proud, supercilious man- 
nouncement. Christ is the bread of life—the ( ner asked: ‘“* How can this man give us his 
bread which imparts to those who eat thereof fiesh to eat?” (v. 53.) With equal propriety 
the glorious privilege of a happy immortality : ( might Jesus have replied: How have I ope- 
“ That if anyman eat thereof he may not die,” ‘rated the many miracles of which you have 
(verse 50.) Here he places that “bread” been the witnesses ? How did I multiply the 
which he is to give them in direct opposition ‘ five barley loaves and the two fishes with 
to that other institution, the manna, which as ) which but yesterday I fed the famishing thou- 
being merely corporal food did not impart this ( sands who gathered around me? How did I 
quality, (verse 49.) Thus manifesting at the ) walk, as on dry land, through the raging sea, 
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and save my faithful disciples? But to the 
impious question proposed, despite the posi- 
tive testimonies they had witnessed of his om- 
nipotence, and the express assurance they had 
received that whoever believeth in him hath 
eternal life, (v.47.) Jesus deigns not toreply 
but in a manner which makes “assurance 
doubly sure” that the Catholic interpretation 
of his words is the only correct one: “ Then 
Jesus said to them, Amen, amen, I say unto you, 
except you eat the flesh of the Son of man, and 
drink his blood, you shall not kave life in you, 
(54.) He that eateth my fiesh and drinketh my 
blood hath everlasting life: and I will raise 
him up in the last day, (55.) For my flesh is 
meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed, (56.) 
He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
abideth in me and I in him,” (57.) Without 
condescending to explain to the haughty Jews 
the manner in which this wondrous truth was 
to be operated, he confirms, with all the so- 
lemnity of an oath, his former assertion: that 
unless they ate and drank of his adorable body 
and blood they should be deprived of eternal 
life. Is it not evident, from the question pro- 
posed by the Jews, that they understood Je- 
sus to speak of a real manducation of his body? 
If not, why did they ask: “ How is this man 
to give us his FLESH to eat?” If they who 


should they not so construe his words? Had 
he given them any reason differently to un- 
derstand them? Had he told them that he 
spoke of the eating of simple bread? Could 
they in any manner draw such a conclusion 
from his words—* J am the bread of life, (48). 
Iam the living bread which came down from 
heaven, (51,) that if any one eat of it he may 
not die, (50.) Amen, amen, I say unto you, 
unless you eat the flesh of the Son of man, and 
drink his blood, you shall not have life in you, 
(54.) He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood hath everlasting life, (55.) For my flesh 
is meet indeed and my blood is drink indeed, 
(56.) He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood abideth in me and I in him ?” (57.) 

Is there in all these positive assurances the 
smallest possible ground for the opinion that 
Jesus Christ spoke of any other than of his 
real, substantial, and identical body which 
was then and there visibly manifest to the 
listening crowd? That they who were then 
present so understood him, the question they 
proposed, the obvious meaning of the whole 
context, and reason itself prove sufficiently to 
my mind. And the difficulty to them was not 
whether Christ intended to give them a sim- 
ple emblem or an empty figure of his body ; 

) but “how” he was to give them his “flesh” 


heard him understood him to speak of eating \ to eat; although, had they but listened with 
simply bread, would they have discovered any / the spirit of humility to his words, they might 
difficulty in the manner in which, by eating | have remembered that he had already told 
thereof and deriving sustenance from that) them, “the BREAD which I will give is my 
simple bread, they would profess their de- rresH for the life of the world,” (52.) Thus 
pendence upon him for the spiritual support had he previously explained to them that the 
of their souls, as he had told them, in verse | sacred banquet which he intended to prepare 
47, that whoso believed in him had everlast- for them, was to be eaten under the seemly 
ing life? Surely, in this view of the subject, ( appearance of bread. But, alas! the blind 
the manducation of the material bread would ) ignorance and the restless spirit of his un- 
have been a seemly emblem of their lively ) happy hearers rendered their minds impervi- 
faith and firm reliance on him. But was this | ous to the gentle influence of this new and 
the view they took of the express words of ) heavenly dogma. They were more unwilling 


eee 


Christ — “Amen, amen, I say to you, except 
you eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink 
his blood, you shall not have life in you. For 
my flesh is meet indeed and my blood is drink 
indeed? (verses 54—56.) If so, why, again 
I ask, did they exclaim: ** How can this man 
give us his FLESH to eat?” (v. 53.) It is evi- 
dent, I think, that they understood Jesus to 
speak of his real body and blood. And why 


was then told them. And to me it appears 
evident that, though they were proudly re- 
solved not to submit their faith to the words 
of Jesus Christ, they expressly understood 
him in the sense in which he spoke when he 
said, that his flesh was meat indeed and his blood 
was drink indeed. Not in figure, in spirit, or 


) 
3 
= unable to understand or believe what 
: in emblem, but really and indeed. 
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But pause for a moment, I pray you, at truths, we will begin to doubt the reality of 
the 58th verse: “‘.4s the living Father hath ( the manducation of his sacred body, the mo- 
sent me and I live by the Father, so he that eat- ment we harbor the doubt of his mission and 
eth me, the same also shall live by me.” Now, union with his Father. 
let me ask, how was Jesus Christ sent by the} Again, comparing, in the following verse, 
eternal Father? Was he sent in figure, in the food which he was to give his disciples 
spirit, in fancy,—or in reality, in person and ( with that which the Jews had received, Jesus 
indeed? Had he no positive mission ? or rather, shows the superiority of the former over the 
was he not sealed of God the Father, and com- ; latter ; since the latter, (as he says in the 49th 
missioned by the Father to reveal his saving ) verse and here again repeats,) being but an 
truths toman—to redeem the world, and to do / emblem of the former, imparted not the privi- 
«not his own will, but the will of him that } lege of immortality. << This is the bread that 
sent him?” (verse 38.) We all agree that) came down from heaven—not as your fathers 
Christ was really sent by the “living Father” did eat manna and died. He that eateth this 
and that he lived really by that same father, ) bread shall live forever”—(verse 59.) What 
being one in nature, and one in essence with { he was to give them was not manna, which 
him. (St. John xi. 30.) You admit equally ' was but an emblem, but that bread which was 
with the Catholic this reality of mission and ) to enable them to live forever ; therefore, it 
of existence on the part of Christ with God was no emblem—no figure ; consequently, it 
the Father. Well then, see you not that our ) was the reality which alone could impart that 
Divine Redeemer places on the same basis, | miraculous efficacy. But what was that mys- 
the manducation of his sacred body and } terious bread? He himself tells us, when he 
the truth and reality of his mission from \ says expressly : “ I am the living bread that 
God the living Father, and of his existence by ) came down from heaven. If any man eat of 
the same eternal Father? “4s the living Fa- this bread he shall live forever. And the 
ther has sent me,”” says Jesus Christ, «‘ and as BREAD which I will give is my FLESH for 
I live by the Father, so he that eateth me the ) the life of the world’’—(verses 51 and 52.) 
same also shall live by me,” (v. 58.) Devteny'’ Surely, my dear friends, you can no longer 
first the reality of Christ’s mission ; pull down / doubt the truth of the Catholic exposition. 
the standard of Christianity, which forso many} Imagine yourselves present in the syna- 
centuries has floated over adoring millions? gogue of Capharnaum, and listening to the 
who believed in the infinite atonement of sacred mystery your Saviour has been ex- 
Christ for a sinful world; persuade all chris- ) pounding. What would have been the emo- 
tendom that Christ was but an impostor, aself- | tions of your soul—what the feelings excited 
constituted teacher, usurping the glorious pre- ) by the wondrous mercy of God? Would you 
rogative of heaven’s ambassador near the hu- ( not have bowed with perfect submission to the 
man family; in a word, disprove the ancient ) doctrine of Christ, and acted with all the firm 
prophecies as they were all so minutely ful-( assurance inspired by his sacred words: ‘ He 
filled in the person, the office and the mission ) that believeth in me hath everlasting life?” (47.) 
of Jesus Christ; tear from the sacred volume? Yes, I know that you would have hushed 
the many express testimonies of his divine \ into silence every doubt, every difficulty which 
mission, and that undying testimony which, ) the pride of opinion might have suggested, 
in letters of light, forever settled the truth of ) and that with the few who remained faithful 
his divinity, contained in the first chapter of ) to Jesus, you would have adored the tremen- 
St. John. Destroy all these; perform all these  dous though incomprehensible mystery. You 
moral impossibilities, and we will begin, * would not have said with those stiff-necked 
least, to doubt the reality of Christ’s mission, ‘ Jews: ‘ This saying is hard and who can hear 
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and the reality of his existence by God the ) it?” (verse 61.) Yet alas! how often is this 
Father. And as the Saviour himself compares ? heartless reply made in our days, by many 
the reality of the manducation of his own } who, like the incredulous Jews, either cannot 
body with the reality of these two fundamental ) or will not subject their proud opinions to the 
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positive revelations of the Redeemer? Des- 
pite the express words which they have in the 
whole portion of the chapter from which I 
have deduced thus much of my argument; 
notwithstanding the positive assurance of Him 
who is “the way, the truth, and the life,” 
that the bread which he was to give them was 
his flesh for the life of the world, (verse 52,) 
and that ‘unless they eat of the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drank of his blood, they should 
not have life in them,” (verse 54,) still they 
echo back the infidel cry: “‘ How can this man 
give us his flesh to eat,” (verse 53,) ‘ This is 
a hard saying and who can hear it?” (verse 
61.) Impious question! Equally blasphe- 
mous doubt! Still, however, does our mer- 
ciful Redeemer condescend to treat with his 
unbelieving hearers, and strive to win them 
over to his belief. ‘‘ Doth this scandalize you ?” 
(verse 62,) asked he. “ Jf then you shall see 
the Son of Man ascend up where he was be- 
Sore?” (verse 63.) ‘It is the spirit that 
quickeneth—the flesh profiteth nothing. The 
words that I have spoken to you are spirit and 
life,’ (v.64.) The Jews understanding our 
Saviour to speak of his sacred flesh as it then 
appeared before them, were under the erro- 
neous impression that Jesus Christ intended 
to give it to them to be eaten in the gross ap- 
prehension of the term—in a vulgar, carnal 
manner. In the fact, they were evidently 
right, as I think you will admit I have proved; 
but in the manner, they were grossly mis- 
taken. It was to correct this erroneous opin- 
ion, that Christ addressed them in these words 
already quoted: <“ Doth this scandalize you? 
If then you shall see the Son of Man ascend up 
where he was before?” Thus showing them 
that whilst by this act of his own omnipotence 
he would subsequently confirm the truth of 
all that he had before stated, he would, at the 
same time, take with him to heaven his whole 
living body, and not distribute it, as they sup- 
posed, to be divided, mangled, and grossly 
consumed on earth. Instead of discovering 
here any objection against the reality of the 
real presence, I find an argument in its favor! 

But now comes the grand objection—the 
powerful lever, with which the opponents of 
the real presence strive to overthrow the fabric 
of Catholic faith in this adorable dogma! 


How often do we hear it ushered in with a 
flourish of trumpets and exulting shouts, by 
the veriest sciolists in the community, while 
the “ grave and reverend signors”’ of the land, 
in sombre garb and still more sombre counte- 
nance arrayed, consign to the deepest shades 
the gross absurdity of Christ’s real presence 
in the eucharist! If we repeat the various 
texts before quoted in favor of our doctrine, 
and to show them that it is the real body and 
blood of Christ in the blessed sacrament, they 
exultingly exclaim: “ Jt is the Spirit that you 
there have, not the real flesh; for this, says 
Christ, profiteth nothing. The words of Christ 
are not to be taken in a literal but in a spiritual 
manner. * The words that I have spoken to you 
are spirit and life,’ (verse 64.) And so falls 
before the bright effulgence of Scripture proof 
that old and shattered error of Catholicity, the 
real presence!” But let us examine a little 
this redoubtable champion which is made, 
Don Quixotte like, to attack the wind-mill, 
which it mistakes for some less resisting foe. 
Let us see the meaning of these words of our 
divine Saviour, which are made to bear so un- 
sparingly upon all our arguments ; and let us 
analyze the matter to discover the component 
parts. Christ says expressly : * It is the Spirit 
that guickeneth. The flesh profiteth nothing.” 
(64.) These words must have some signifi- 
cation, and that signification must be true; 
consequently, it cannot be contradictory to 
any thing previously revealed by Jesus Christ. 
‘¢ It is the Spirit that quickeneth.”” You main- 
tain that Christ here speaks of the spiritual 
manner in which his words are to be taken— 
that they imply only a spiritual presence in 
the institution he was to leave his disciples. 
And, to substantiate this your view of th 

subject, you add that Christ himself assures 
us that his flesh profiteth nothing ; consequent- 
ly it cannot be really present. Have you 
ever seriously considered the sad results of 
this erroneous, almost wicked conclusion? 
You represent Jesus Christ as saying that his 
Jlesh profiteth nothing. This must be your 
construction of the sentence; for there is 
question of no other flesh than that of Christ. 
If so it be that the sacred and immaculate 
flesh of the Saviour profiteth nothing to man, 
avails us nought in securing the grand affair 
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of our salvation, pray, to what purpose did 
he assume human flesh? How will you reply 
to the withering sarcasm with which the infi- 
del might reproach our blessed Saviour with 
inconsistency and absolute contradiction in his 
teachings; for, says the unbeliever, in the 
52d verse Christ says: “* The bread which I 
will give you is my FLESH for the life of the 
world?”? And yet, though he expressly says 
that his “‘ flesh is for the life of the world,” he 
as expressly contradicts himself in the 64th 
verse, where he says: ‘ The flesh profiteth 
nothing.” Does he not say, in verse 54, * Ex- 
cept you eat the FLESH of the Son of man, and 
drink his blood, you shall not have life in you?” 
And yet, notwithstanding this solemn, this 
fearful assurance, he quickly frees us both 
from the dread necessity, and from the fatal 
consequence of a non-compliance therewith, 
by saying: “ The flesh profiteth nothing !” 
For if the flesh of Jesus Christ profit us no- 
thing, how is it that, if we fail to eat that 
adorable flesh, we shall not have life eternal 
in us? (54.) Inverse 55,in plain terms, ‘“ He 
that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
everlasting life; and I will raise him up at the 
last day.” And is it then of no profit to have 
everlasting life?—of no profit to be raised to a 
glorious immortality at the last and dreadful 
day? But Jesus Christ attaches this glorious 
privilege to the express condition of eating 
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anxiety, how could he that was “the way, 
the truth, and the life,” (John xiv. 6,) so evi- 
dently contradict himself by saying that his 
flesh which he was to give for the life of the 
world (52) still profiteth nothing? Again, 
(and for the last instance that I shall quote on 
this subject,) do we not read in this same 
59th verse: ‘‘ He that eateth this bread shall live 
for ever?” How then, I ask, can he say, with 
either truth or consistency, that his flesh profit- 
eth nothing ? When, triumphantly exclaims 
the infidel, are we to believe this strange 
teacher, who assures, and contradicts his as- 
surance so palpably, so frequently, and so 
strangely? If he means what he says in 
either of the quotations which I have cited, 
(verses 50, 52, 54, 55, 57, and 59,) surely the 
64th verse cannot be correct; for in the 64th 
verse he expressly teaches an opposite and 
quite different doctrine. On the other hand, 
if we are to believe him when he speaks in 
this 64th verse, (which, by the way, is the 
wish of all except the Roman Catholics,) 
what becomes of all that pompous solemnity, 
those high and blasphemous attributes that 
your Teacher so repeatedly arrogates to him- 
self in the preceding verses? In either case, 
what must I, as a disinterested and rational 
man, think of that personage whom you wish 
me to venerate, acknowledge and adore as 
Christ, «« the Son of God,” “ the Expected of 


his adorable flesh and drinking his sacred ) nations,” ‘the way, the truth, and the life,” 
blood. And yet, in direct opposition to all {who bears that name which is alone the pass- 
this consoling assurance, he tells us that his 2 port to eternal happiness? (Acts iv. 12.) If 
flesh profiteth nothing! As the human body ¢ this Jesus had not been the Messiah, the Son 
is strengthened and nourished by the corporal ( of God, nay, God himself, would it not have 
sustenance it receives, so the Christian is sup- ) been blasphemy in him to ascribe such won- 
ported by that spiritual food which is received ( drous qualities to his flesh and blood, and to 
in that sacred banquet in which Christ’s flesh ) assume to himself the mysterious powers of 
is meat indeed and his blood is drink indeed,‘ which he so repeatedly speaks in the verses 
(verse 56.) And yet, though the Christian’s ) above quoted; such, for example, as giving 
soul finds here its comfort in sorrow, its ( eternal life, (50, 52;) such as depriving of 
strength mid temptations, and its security mid that same everlasting life those who do not 
dangers, Christ’s flesh, we are told, profiteth eat his flesh and drink his blood, (verse 54) 
nothing! In verse 58 we read: “ He that) as raising up to eternal glory, at the dread 
eateth me the same shall live by me.” Now, ) accounting day, those who worthily receive 
after this positive assertion, how could Jesus ) his body and blood? Would it not, I ask, sa- 
Christ have said, in the 64th verse, that his vor very strongly, not to say of presumption, 
« flesh profiteth nothing?” Again, in verse 59 ) but of direct blasphemy, thus to arrogate to 
we read: ‘ He that eateth this bread shall live | himself and to his own power those effects 
Sor ever.” Again, I ask with the most earnest ) which belong alone to an omnipotent being? 
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But if that same Jesus be indeed the “Son § showing in characters of living light the name, 
of God,” **the Messiah,” “the Expected of ) the mercies, and the will of God? Like that 
nations,’—if he be one in nature, one in(same eternal God from whom it emanates, 
power, with God the Father, how can he so ) truth is ever and must ever be one ; otherwise 
palpably reveal contradictory doctrines? How ( it would be inconsistent; and the sacrilegious 
can he, as I have before asked, so evidently ) hand of the atheist alone dares hurl this foul 
assert and deny the necessity of partaking (imputation against the God of nations. Re- 
of his flesh and his blood, which he tells us ) flected by Him who is known by the myste- 
are meat and drink indeed, under the appear- / rious name, “I am who am,” like him, truth 
ance of bread? (verse 52.) Or, if there is § (which is his very nature) remains alone un- 
no contradiction in those apparently opposite ) changed—alone unchangeable. All else may 
assertions, pray, explain to me the true signi- ( fail—all else grow dim with age, but truth will 
stand for ever, shedding its benignant rays in 
all its pristine splendor, for ever glowing with 
the warmth of charity divine. Away then 
with the sad conclusions to which the infidel 
is necessarily driven by the system pursued 
by those who construe the words of Christ in 
a figurative sense. 

But is there no guide, no gentle ray to beam 
at least a glimmering of hope upon the in- 
quirer’s mind, so anxious to seek and learn 
the truth? Ashe turns in anguish from the 
painful scene, he exclaims in an agony of 
grief, “ There is no God,” (Psalm xiii. 2,) 


fication. 

To these questions how, my valued friends, 
will you reply? Indeed I know not. And 
if they can be answered by any individual 
except in the sense of the Roman Catholic 
Church, not only will the infidel yield assent, 
but I promise you to renounce allegiance to 
the Catholic faith, and proclaim myself a —— 
what? <A Protestant? No! because Jesus 
Christ contradicts himself; but a Unitarian, 
and reject the foundation of Christianity—the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. How lamentable 
would it be for the cause of truth, were it 
thus left exposed to all the fury of infidelity, )**and religion is a mockery.” Stay, lonely 
unaided, unprotected by some divine support! ( stranger, whispers a gentle voice, stay thy 
Tossed to and fro by every wind of doctrine ) fearful conclusion! ‘Be not incredulous but 
and of dollars, man would look, but look in ( faithful,” (John xx. 27;) ‘for blessed are 
vain, for consistency and truth in religion. they that have not seen and have believed,” (29.) 
To suit the circumstances of his peculiar po- ( Roused by the authoritative manner in which 
sition, he would be bound to alter his belief; | he is accosted, and cheered by the gentle ac- 
and, as he is a progressive being, ever learn- ) cents of the individual who addresses him, he 
ing by experience, study, and observation, he \ replies: « And who art thou that thus forbids 
would improve in his religious opinions in the ) the necessary result of all my former investi- 
same proportion in which he enjoyed facili- | gation?” ‘I am the Genius of Truth,” re- 
ties for study or observation. The older a) sponds the other, “who am come to guide 
man grows, in this hypothesis, the more reli- | you in your further inquiries after the way 
gion, the more truth he has. ‘The more a na-) which leads to happiness. I have hovered 
tion advances in polite learning or in age, the ( near you in all your devious windings, and 
truer the religion of the nation becomes; so) have marked the anxious workings of your 
that truth was not always truth; religion was / troubled soul; and I am here to hush to still- 
not always true in all its parts and in all its) ness the noisy tumult of that desponding 
teachings. But truth becomes more true, and / soul.” ‘O lead me,” he exclaims, “to that 
religion becomes more perfect as it becomes | blessed road which conducts to happiness! 
older and more generally diffused! Alas, ) Guide and teach me what to believe in the 
alas, for the wild wanderings of the human { important matter I am investigating ; for my 
intellect!’ What is truth? Is it not an ema-) heart is sad within me, and despair sits heavi- 
naticn from the Deity? Is it not a reflection (ly on my soul.” With friendly admonitions 
from those perpetual fires which blaze eter- ) and a smile as if from heaven, the Genius of 
nally upon the altar of charity in heaven, ) Truth guides him to the Catholic Church, and 
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bids him there seek for light and information. } lively faith in his divinity expressed by St. | | | 
She takes him gently by the hand to the/ Peter in the name of his brother apostles, 
priest of God, and there leaves him for the {addresses him in these expressive words: 
present. to listen, to learn, and to believe. ) “‘ Blessed art thou Simon Bar-jona, because 
Draw near, you too, my friends, and hear the flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee but 
exposition of the Church of Christ. my Father who ts in heaven.” I here call your 

The words of our Saviour, related in the attention to the following fact : In the text ad- 
sixth chapter of St. John, and which have duced our Saviour draws an evident distinc- 
been already repeatedly quoted, are in every tion between the revelations of flesh and blood, i 
respect true. So far from contradicting his and those coming from his Father in Heaven. a 
previous assurances, by what he says in the 
64th verse, he confirms what he had said. His 
words are these: “ It is the spirit that quick- 


Now what is the signification of this revealing 
of flesh and blood concerning the divinity of 
Christ. Do you not at once discover that, 








eneth: the flesh profiteth nothing (64.) In 
these words Jesus Christ does not refer to his 
own flesh, but to the flesh of man, as it is op- 
posed to the spirit of God which quickeneth 
unto life everlasting. There is no reference 
whatever to his own flesh because he had pre- 
viously told his hearers repeatedly that his 
flesh did profit ; and profit unto everlasting life. 
You will observe that he says THE flesh, not 
my flesh. Now had Christ referred to his own 
sacred flesh, he would have said my flesh as he 
expressly used the emphatic my flesh when he 
spoke of himself, (verses 52, 54,) where he 
designates himself as the ‘Son of Man,” (55, 
56, 57, 58 and 59,) where he uses this bread in 
contradistinction to the manna of old; in all of 
which texts he expressly designates the identi- 
cal flesh which was before them. Why then, 
in the 64th verse this sudden change from my 
flesh to the flesh? Is there any thing in the 
context to show the cause of this change of 
expression, this substitution of the definite the 
for the personal my? There is—and that con- 
text shows as the sacred Scriptures show, that 
the words of Jesus Christ are not used by him 
in reference to himself in the 64th verse, but to 
the carnal understanding or natural apprehen- 
sion of his hearers, which he designates by the 
flesh. For a proof of this I refer you to the 
many instances in the sacred volume, where 
the flesh, that is the human understanding— 
human knowledge—carnal views—or worldly 
apprehension—is placed, as it is in this 64th 
verse, in direct opposition to the spirit that 
quickeneth, which all admit to be the spirit of 
God. Among these, I select the following: 
In St. Matthew, xvi, 17, we find that Jesus 
Christ in testimony of his approbation of the 
Vor. I.—No. 6. 
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when he says “flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it to thee,’? he means that St. Peter had 
not discovered this truth by his own study, by 
the powers of his own judgment, or by the 
light of reason, aided as it was by the bright- 
ness and the frequency of his miracles; but 


that, after all his study, he could not discover 


the truth of Christ’s divinity but by a special 
revelation from above. ‘Flesh and blood hath 
not revealed this unto thee, but my Father who 
is in heaven.” St. Peter, then, had received 
knowledge of this sacred truth immediately 
from the Father ; therefore he did not dis- 
cover it himself by any process of reasoning. 
But this process of reasoning, or of human 
investigation, is called by Jesus Christ flesh 
and blood, which is precisely what I maintain ; 
for if it can be proved that it is a Scriptural 
usage to denominate this process of the human 
mind by flesh and blood, we may at least 
maintain, with no small degree of probability, 
that, in the 64th verse of the 6th chapter of 
St. John, Christ designates by “the flesh” this 
same process of human investigation. I go 
further, and maintain that in the above hy- 
pothesis, as there is no positive proof or 
shadow of reason to substantiate the opinion 
that Christ meant his own flesh, but, on the 
contrary, every thing there related induces us 
to believe that he did not refer to his own flesh, 
I maintain that it is proved beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt that, in the cited words of the 
64th verse of St. John, Christ meant what the 
Scriptural usage designates by flesh, and by 
flesh and blood ; that is, human understanding 
and human reason. To prove this Scriptural 
custom, I adduce, first, the above example. 
What did Jesus Christ imply by flesh. and 
2s 
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blood? Surely not any other human being, shall live, (13.) For whosoever are led by the 


because Christ says it was not. “Flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it to thee.” What then 
is this flesh and blood? What is that which 
is directly opposed to the sacred mysteries of 
God? Human understanding, human reason, 
and the whole process of human investigation. 
Here then you have a solution of the diffi- 
culty. And the express opposition in which 
Christ places the powers or the revelation of 
flesh and blood to that of his Father who is in 
heaven, shows that the flesh and blood of? 
which he speaks is the human mind and the 
efforts of the human understanding. 
The next reference I shall make to show 
the usage of the sacred Scripture in con- 
‘trasting “ the flesh” with the Spirit, will not, 
I hope, fatigue you, though it is rather long. 
So apt an illustration, however, is it of the 
‘subject, that 1 must solicit your patient pe- 
rusal. It is found in the eighth chapter of 
St. Paul to the Romans. Commencing with 
the first verse, we read: “ There is now 
therefore no condemnation to them who are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not according to the 
flesh, (1.) for the law of the Spirit of life in 
‘Christ Jesus hath delivered me from the law of 
sin and death, (2.) For what the law could not 
do, in that it was weak through the fiesh, God, 
sending his own Son, in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, even of sin, condemned sin in the flesh, 
(3,) that the justification of the law might be 
fulfilled in us, who walk not according to the 
flesh, but according to the Spirit, (4.) For 
they who are according to the fiesh relish the 
things that are of the flesh: but they who are‘ 
‘according to the Spirit, mind the things which 
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‘are of the Spirit, (5.) For the wisdom of the 


Spirit of God, they are the Sons of God,” (14.) 
In every verse here quoted you see evidently 
the contrast drawn between “the flesh” and 
the Spirit. I leave to your own discriminat- 
ing judgment to make the application; ob- 
serving only, as I pass to another reference, 
that, in the 6th verse above quoted, you have 
a most striking evidence that the flesh profit- 
eth indeed nothing; but that the wisdom of 
the flesh, which sets up private opinion and 
human reasonings against the wisdom of the 
Spirit, is death ; whereas it is the latter (the 
wisdom of the Spirit) which teaches us that 
Christ is indeed all that he says he is—that 
imparts peace and life. Not to fatigue you 
with the length of my quotations, I will sim- 
ply refer you, for another striking exemplifi- 
cation of this Scriptural custom, to the fifth 
chapter of Galatians, from the 16th to the 
25th verse; also 1 Corinthians ii. 12—15; 2 
Cor. i. 12. To these few of the several which 
might, if necessary, be adduced, I refer you 
for proof positive that in Scriptural language 
the flesh is used in contradistinction to the 
Spirit of God. Am I not then justified, in 
view of these various texts,—evidently to the 
point,—in concluding that Jesus Christ in- 
tended, when he said “it is the Spirit that 
quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing,”’ that * all 
the efforts of the flesh, of human reason or of 
human understanding, will avail you nought 
in comprehending this mystery I now unfold 
to you. It is the Spirit of God that will alone 


‘enable you to admit, believe, and adore it. 


The spirit of humility and of faith quicken- 
eth.” We are the more impelled to this con- 
clusion from the fact that many, even of his 


flesh is death, but the wisdom of the Spirit is ) disciples, had murmured among themselves, 


life and peace, (6.) Because the wisdom of 
the flesh is an enemy to God: for it is not sub- 
ject to the law of God, neither can it be, (8.) 
‘And they who are in the flesh cannot please 
‘God, (8.) But you are not in the flesh, but in 


in you. Now if any man have not the Spirit of 
God, he is none of his, (9.) Therefore, 
brethren, we are debtors not to the flesh, to live 
according to the flesh, (12 ;) for if you live ac- 


saying: ‘‘ This saying is hard, and who can 
hear it?”” St. John vi. 61. Grieved at their 
obstinacy, yet anxious for their complete con- 
version, Jesus had mildly expostulated with 
them ; and then, as if to induce them more 
effectually to yield a willing assent to his sa- 
cred words, he expressly tells them that though 
his saying is hard, and though he knew that 
many would reject it, (65,) yet the Spirit of 


God, his Holy Spirit, would quicken their 


cording to the flesh, you shall die: but if by the ) faith; and that what he then told them, being 
‘ Spirit you -mortify the deeds of the flesh, you )a mystery, and consequently above the com- 
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prehension of the flesh, which profited them | 
nothing in the investigation or understanding ' 
of this sublime dogma, was still spirit and | 
life. The words that I have spoken to you ! 
are spirit and life, (64,) because they propose | 
to you the only means of procuring life ever- 

lasting and the Spirit of God, (52, 54—57.) | 
Follow them, and you shall have life ever- | 
lasting, (55.) Reject them, and you shall | 
forfeit the possession of heaven, (54.) 

Here then I pause again, and ask you what 
now are your views on this important point? } 
Will you follow the guidance of the Spirit of | 
God, and bow down with me in humble adora- 
tion of what we believe but cannot compre- | 
hend, or, with “ many of Christ’s disciples,” | 
who still obstinately rejected his doctrines ) 
because, forsooth, they could not understand \ 
them, “ go back and walk no more with him ?” 
Will you, like them, forsake him who is “ the , 
way, the truth, and the life ;” renounce alle- ) 
giance to that sacred name, which is the only | 
name ‘given unto men whereby they may be 
saved ;” or will you rather cling with fond } 
fidelity to his saving truths, and say: “ Here 
will I dwell—for the wisdom of the flesh is | 
death ; but the wisdom of the Sprrit is life and ‘ 
peace ?”? (Romans viii. 6.) How blind and ) 
headstrong were those disciples who, forget- | 
ting the many proofs he had given them of his ) 
mercy and his divinity, still preferred the wis- 
dom of the flesh to the wisdom of the Spirit! ) 
“ After this many of his disciples went back and | 
walked no more with him,” (67.) Now per- \ 


/ 


\ 
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the solemnn assurance ; and though, when they 
still obstinately resisted his holy words, and 
impiously exclaimed, “ This is a hard saying, 
and who can hear it,” (61,) Jesus had told 
them that what he had revealed to them was a 
great and incomprehensible mystery, superior 
to the comprehension of the flesh, and to be 
received by the aid of that quickening Spirit 
which imparteth life and grace,—still, not- 


) withstanding all this, they went back and walked 


no more with him, (67.) Jesus Christ knew 
this, for Jesus knew from the beginning who 
they were that did not believe, (65.) Why, 
then, if he did not intend really what his 
words really implied, and what those unfor- 
tunate disciples really understood him to im- 
ply, why, I ask, did he permit them to go 
back and walk no more with him? If he had 


) led them into the error for which they left him, 


was he not bound in justice, not to say in 
charity, to disabuse them of that error? They 
understood him to speak of his FLEsH as it 
was then and there apparent to their eyes. If 
Jesus had induced them, by his oft-repeated 
words, so to understand him while he intended 
those words only in a spiritual sense, would it 
not have been very easy, and was he not 
bound by every quality of a true teacher, a 
friend to man, and, above all, as the ** Messi- 
ah” and “the world’s Redeemer,” to call 
them back from their wanderings, to correct 
them of their error, and aggregate them to the 
number of the faithful few? Let me ask you, 
would not that be the line of conduct pur- 


mit me to ask, would Jesus Christ have per- (sued by any modern preacher under similar 
mitted so many of his beloved disciples to go circumstances? And if such. preacher were 
back again to the ways of error and of death } not to adopt this mode, but were to permit his 
if he had intended to give them merely an ( hearers to go back from his fold and walk no 
emblem or a figure of his flesh and of his) more in what he considers the right path, 
blood? Why did his disciples leave him and ( would you not censure him for gross neglect, 
walk no more with him? Because they could ) and consider him an enemy to the souls for 
not or would not understand how this man (| whose salvation he should watch? Such was 
could give them his flesh to eat, (53;) because ) the duty of Christ, our great teacher; and he 
they could not comprehend the mysterious ) would have performed that duty had his dis- 
manner in which he was to fulfil the promise ( ciples misunderstood his words. _He would 
he had made to give his flesh for the life of the ) not have permitted them to fly from his ten- 
world. They had listened with proud disdain ( der embraces—to turn their backs so coldly 
to his awful words: “ Unless you eat the flesh ) on him—to return to the endless mazes of er- 
of the Son of man, and drink his blood, you shall ror, and to lose their inheritance to the king- 
not have life in you, (54;) and they had heard ) dom of God, had he intended aught else than 
him frequently and in rapid succession repeat { what his words conveyed. But, as it was, he 
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sees them leave him in crowds. In vain he 
looks fondly towards them, and reminds them 
of the oft-repeated miracles they had seen 
him operate—in vain with outstretched arms 
he assures them, he that believeth in me hath 
everlasting life, (47.) They go—crowd after 
crowd abandons him, and he is left alone with 
the twelve! Ah! methinks I can even now 
see the tear-drop glistening in his eyes, and 
mark the convulsive agony with which, turn- 
ing from the retreating multitude, he looks 
with all the anxious solicitude of a Saviour 
upon the little band still faithful, and exclaims : 
«« Will you also go away?” (68.) Ah! why 
was I not there, divine and loving Saviour! 
that I might have fallen down before you, and 
in this poor single heart of mine have offered 
thee as many victims of atonement as thou 
didst suffer pains at the ingratitude of thy 
faithless disciples! At the word, St. Peter, 
the chief of the apostles, could no longer re- 
strain the mingled feelings of grief and indig- 
nation which swelled his generous soul ; but 
in the name of his fellow apostles he exclaims : 
«‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life, (69;) and we have be- 
lieved and have known that thou art the Christ, 
the Son of God,” (70.) Glorious confession, 
worthy the prince of the apostles! They had 
viewed with sorrow and dismay the faithless- 
ness of those disciples who had yielded to the 
pride of opinion, and who had impiously sought 
to measure the power of divine truth by the 
extent of their limited understanding. They 


had heard all that the renegade disciples had 


heard ; they too were incapable, as the others 
were, to fathom the mystery of Christ’s real 
presence in the sacred banquet he had pro- 
mised them. But they remembered the proofs 
he had given them of his divinity. They had 
long known, followed, and listened to him; 
and they knew he could not lead them wrong. 
They listened with docility to the small, gen- 
tle voice within them. They bowed in hum- 
ble acquiescence to the revelations of him 
whom they knew and believed to be the Christ, 
the Son of God, (70.) They felt within the 


quickening impulse of the Spirit of God. 
They hushed the noisy clamors which the flesh 
had excited in the minds of the other disciples ; 
and they believed, though they could not com- 
prehend, those sacred words which gave them 
spirit and life, (64.) ‘* Lord,” they exclaim, 
“to whom shall we go? We know that these 
others have left you, we see with sorrow their 
blindness ; and though we can understand no 
more than they the mysterious announcement 
you have made, we know that thou canst do 
all thou promisest—that thou hast the words of 
eternal life. Dark and incomprehensible to 
us are all thy mysteries—thy birth, thy incar- 
nation, thy divinity ; yet, mid all these mys- 
teries, and in all whatsoever thou shalt be 
pleased to reveal unto us, we will be faithful, 
we will still cling fondly to thee} trusting to 
thy sacred words, for we have believed and have 
known that thou art the Christ, the Son of God,” 
(70.) Ah! give me my chance for safety with 
the generous Peter: let others follow, if they 
will, the faithless disciples at Capharnaum. 

I have thus redeemed my promise, my dear 
friends, to give you proof of the real presence 
from the first of the two-fold argument de- 
rived from Scripture: the sacred words of 
promise contained in St. John, sixth chapter. 
In the preceding pages you have rather a fa- 
tiguing proof of the pertinacity with which I 
have adhered to my promise, given in good 
faith and redeemed with sincerity. I could 
have wished for better opportunities and less 
interruption in the process of my writing; 
but, such as it is you have it. Peruse, I pray 
you, the various arguments adduced. Give 
them serious reflection ; and all I ask is that 
you suspend your judgment on the subject 
until I am able to lay before you the second 
source of proof in the fulfilment of all the 
promises Christ has made on this subject in 
the Gospel of St. John. 

And now adieu for the present. May that 
kind Father and Saviour, whose holy religion 
you are investigating, hear your fervent pray- 
ers and crown all your efforts with entire suc- 
cess ! J. P. D. 
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To a Moonbeam. 


TO A MOONBEAM. 


BY MISS DAVIDSON, 


Aun! whither art straying, thou spirit of light, 
From thy home in the boundless sky ? 

Why lookest thou down from the empire of night, 
With that silent and sorrowful eye ? 


Thou art resting here on the autumn leaf, 
Where it fell from its throne of pride ; 

But oh! what pictures of joy or grief, 
What scenes thou art viewing beside ! 


Thou art glancing down on the ocean waves, 
As they proudly heave and swell; 

Thou art piercing deep in its coral caves, 
Where the green-haired sea nymphs dwell! 


Thou art pouring thy beams on Italia’s shore, 
As though it were sweet to be there ; 

Thou art lighting the prince to his stately couch, 
And the monk to his midnight prayer. 


Thou art casting a fretwork of silver rays 
Over ruin, and palace, and tower ; 

Thou art gilding the temples of other days 
In this holy and beautiful hour. 


Thou art silently roaming through forest and glade, 
Where mortal foot never hath trod ; 

Thou art lighting the grave where the dust is laid, 
While the spirit hath gone to its God! 


Thou art looking on those I love! oh! wake 
In their hearts some remembrance of me, 
And gaze on them thus till their bosoms partake 
Of the love I am breathing to thee. 


And perchance thou art casting this mystic spell 
On the beautiful land of the bless’d, 

Where the dear ones of earth have departed to dwell, 
Where the weary have fled to their rest. 


O yes! with that soft and ethereal beam 
Thou hast looked on the mansions of bliss, 

And some spirit, perchance, of that glorified world»: 
Hath breathed thee a message to this. n 


°T is a mission of love, for no threatening shade 
Can be blessed with thy spirit-like hues ; 

And thy ray thrills the heart, as love only can thrill, 
And, while raising, it melts and subdues. 
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And it whispers compassion ; for, lo! on thy brow 
Is the sadness of angels enshrined, 

And a misty veil, as of purified tears, 
Round thy beautiful form is entwined. 


Hail, beam of the blessed! my heart 
Has drank deep of thy magical power, 

And each thought and each feeling seems bathed 
In the light of this exquisite hour! 


Sweet ray, I have proved thee so fair 
In this dark world of mourning and sin, 

May I hail thee more bright in that pure region where 
Nor sorrow nor death enter in! 


From Doellinger’s History of the Church. 


LITURGIES OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH. 


No. II. 
ORDER OF THE DIVINE WORSHIP.* 


N the ancient Church the solemnization of were not permitted to hear them before the 
the divine worship, (the mass, missa, so ) fourth century ; pagans and heretics also were 
called instead of missio, dismissal, because be- then suffered to be present, although the synod 
fore the offertory the catechumens and peni- ‘ of Laodicea commanded that the latter should 
tents were dismissed from the church,) was be entirely excluded from the Church. The 
divided into two principal parts, the mass of ‘ mass of the catechumens began with the sing- 
the catechumens and the mass of the faithful. ) ing of psalms: in the Latin Church, and in 
The first part consisted of the singing of me liturgy of the Constitutions, it commenced 
psalms, the lecture of the Scripture, the ser- ( with the lecture from the sacred Scriptures, 
mon, and the prayers for the catechumens, ( between the parts of which verses of the 
the energumeni, and the possessed. Together ) Psalms were sung, which were thence called 
with the catechumens, heathens, Jews, and ( responsaries. Pope Celestine I. first intro- 
heretics were allowed to be present during | duced into the west, probably after the exam- 
the singing of the psalms, the leeture, and the ple of St. Ambrose, the custom of reciting a 
prayers. In the first three centuries the read-{ psalm at the beginning of the mass. In the 
ing of the gospel and the sermon did not form \ first ages the psalms were sung by the whole 
part of the mass of the catechumens, who ) assembly standing; after the fourth century 
the practice introduced by St. Ambrose from 

the east was adopted in the west, by which 

the psalms were sung in alternate chant by 

the congregation, divided into two choirs. 

The melodies in which they were sung were 

simple, almost recitative; but at the end of 

the fourth century a more artificial song was 


* Jo. Card. Bona, Rerum Liturgicarum, lib. ii.; 
Commentario auxit, Rob. Sala; Aug. Taurin. 
1753, 3 vols. folio.—Bocquillot, Traite Historique 
de la Liturgie Sacree, ou de la Messe ; Paris, 
1701.—Dom. Georgii, De Liturgia Romani Pon- 
tificis in solemni celebratione Misse ; Rome, 
1731, 3 vols. 4to.—Fre. De Berlendis, De obla- 
tionibus ad altare; Venet. 1743, 4to.—Orsi, De 
Liturgica S. Spir. Invocatione ; Mediol. 1731, 4to. 
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introduced into some churches, as in that of Sometimes the bishops regulated the lessons 
Milan. The psalm or antiphon which was ( at pleasure; and during the first four centu- 
sung whilst the priest ascended to the altar,) ries the writings and letters of celebrated 
by the people and afterwards by the choir, / men were read in the churches: but the synod 
was named the introit or ingressa. In later‘ of Laodicea and of Carthage, in 397, prohib- 
times, instead of the entire psalm, only some ) ited to be read all writings except the sacred 
verses were sung, as we learn from the anti-{ Scripture. Between the lesson and the gos- 
phonarium of Gregory the Great, and from $ 
the Gallic and Mozarabic liturgies. | 

The general confession made by the priest, 
for which there was at first no prescribed or- 
der, formed part of the preparation before his 
approach to the altar. The Kyrie Eleison, 


pel a psalm (Gradualis) was sung. The gos- 
pel was more anciently read by the lector ; 
later, that is, from the sixth century, only by 
the deacon: while it was read the people 
stood. After the gospel, the bishop addressed 
his discourse (oss, tractatus) to the assem- 
which in the Gallic and Mozarabic liturgies ) bly, generally from his throne. In the east 
was preceded by the Trisagion, is found in all? priests, and even laics sometimes, who were 
the ancient liturgies of the east, and was in- § requested by the bishop, delivered the sermon: 
troduced into the Italian, at least, in the fifth ) in Africa no one but the bishop preached be- 
century, and into the Gallic as early as the‘ fore the time of St. Augustine. In Rome, 
year 529: in the Greek Church it was chanted ) according to the account of Sozomen, neither 
by the people; in the Roman, alternately, by (the bishop nor any other person preached, a 
the people and the choir. Then followed (but ) custom which could not be without excep- 
in Rome only on Sundays) the greater Dox- ( tions, and which was certainly abolished by 
ology, the Gloria, which is found entire, with} Leo I. It was often the practice, in the east, 
only a few variations from its present form, in ( to deliver several discourses to one assembly. 
the apostolical constitutions: in its more mo-\ Many bishops preached on the days of the 
dern form it occurs in the Mozarabic liturgy ) week, particularly on the festivals of martyrs 
and in the sacramentary of Bobbio. In the ‘and during the fast of Lent; and sometimes 
Gallic liturgies, instead of the Gloria, we ) twice,—first, in the mass of the catechumens, 
have the prophecy of Zachary, the canticle (and, secondly, in the mass of the: faithful, 
“ Benedictus Dominus Deus Israel.” After) when they explained the mysteries and the 
the. salutation, “ Peace with you,” or “The (sacraments. In churches in the country there 
Lord be with you,” there was sung a short) were few sermons, although the synod of 
prayer, addressed always to the Father, and ) Vaison, in 529, commanded that they should 
coneluding with an invocation of the eas | tin frequently delivered in them. The best 
which was named the Collect, as in it the de- preachers were often loudly applauded by ac- 
votion of the whole assembly was offered up clamations or the clapping of hands: their 
collectively by the priest. At the es | sermons, particularly those which were de- 
the people answered “* Amen.” livered extemporaneously, were often copied 
The lessons from the Scripture were then ) in the church, either by private persons or by 
read : besides the lessons from the apostolical ) public notaries, as were those of Origen, St. 
epistles, many Churches read portions from) John Chrysostom, Atticus, St. Gregory Na- 
the Old: Testament: the Roman Church had { zianzen, and St. Augustin. 
only the former. Particular seasons had their) In the oriental Church, after the dismissal 
proper lessons; thus, in the fourth century, ) of the infidels and catechumens, who were in 
the Acts of the apostles were read between ) the class of the hearers, particular prayers for 
Easter and Pentecost; the book of Genesis / the catechumens, penitents, and energumeni, 
during Lent, and, at Milan and Alexandria, were recited. The deacon first exhorted the 
the book of Job in- Passion week. These) catechumens to pray, and the faithful to pray 
lessons -were contained in books called lec-‘ for them: after they were dismissed he ex- 
tionaries, of which an ancient one, belonging ) claimed, “ Pray, ye energumeni, who are trou- 
to the Gothic Church, has been preserved. ( bled by unclean spirits ;” and when these had 
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received a sign from the bishop to retire, the 
same was practised towards the penitents. 
Whether these particular prayers were recited 
after the gospel, in the west, is not certain: 
St. Augustin and St. Ambrose so express 
themselves, as if the mass of the faithful fol- 
lowed immediately after the homily of the 
bishop. 

The doors of the church were now closed, 
and the mass of the faithful, who alone re- 
mained within, commenced: it consisted of 
three parts, the Offertory, the Consecration, 
and the Communion. According to the oldest 
liturgies, the silent prayer of the assembly 
(which silence was commanded by the dea- 
con) was followed by an audible, alternate 
prayer (cuvarrn, OF xporpavuess), recited by the 
bishop or deacon, and the people, who were 
kneeling, for the bishop, the clergy, and the 
various classes of the faithful; and after this 
the collect of the bishop (srimanois or wap2Sr- 
eu), wherein he recommended the prayers of 
the faithful to God. The Nicene creed, with 
the addition of the council of 381, was first 
received into the liturgy of Constantinople in 
519; it was adopted also into the Sunday lit- 
urgy of the Spanish Church, by the synod of 
Toledo, in 589; this example was followed 
by the Gallic and, finally, by the Roman 
Church. 

The offertory, or oblation, was preceded by 
the saintation of the priest to the people ; and 
in the east by the kiss of peace. The faithful 
then presented their gifts of bread and wine. 
In the earlier ages the first fruits formed a part 
of their offerings, and were blessed by the 
bishop: one of the apostolical canons per- 
mitted, with incense and oil, young ears of 
corn and bunches of fresh grapes to be placed 
on the altar. This mention of incense proves 
to us its early use in the sacrifice ; and as St. 
Ambrose speaks of the incensing of the altar, 
and St. Ephraim, the Syrian, of the burning 
of incense during the mass, this usage must 
have been introduced into some Churches as 
early as the fourth century. 

From the oblations of the bread and wine 
the deacon and subdeacon took what would 
be sufficient for the communion of the faith- 
ful; all that remained was divided amongst 
the clergy and the poorer members of the 






community. From those who were excluded 
from communion no offerings were received. 
Money also, and other things for the wants of 
the clergy and poor, were offered, but were 
not placed upon the altar: the donor gave his 
name in writing (nomen offerebat) to the dea- 
con, who read it aloud (the same was prac- 
tised also if the donor were dead), with the 
amount of the benefaction, in presence of 
the assembly. In the Roman and African 
Churches, if not in others, the names of the 
offerers and their gifts were commemorated in 
the prayer of the priest. The prayers found 
in the ancient Roman liturgies, and entitled 
super oblata or secrete, contain the supplica. 
tion that God would graciously vouchsafe to 
receive the gifts lying on his altar, and that 
the faithful, united together, might be as a 
sacrifice most acceptable to him : then, as the 
Church offers first bread and wine, which 
were to be changed into the body and blood 
of Christ; next, this body and this blood them- 
selves, and, lastly, itself as a sacrifice to God, 
so the prayers before the consecration, and 
particularly the Secret and the Preface, clearly 
express this first oblation of the bread and 
wine, as the commencement of the holy sacri- 
fice. But as the bread and wine became a 
perfect oblation by their conversion into the 
flesh and blood of the Lord, the sacrifice and 
the sacrificer were designated in these prayers 
as the sin-offering for our redemption, as the 
spotless victim coming from the womb of his 
virgin mother, our Lord and Saviour himself. 
In the preface it was said that Christ pre- 
sented himself as a suffering victim on the 
altar; and, as in the Liturgy of Constantino- 
ple, it was said, ‘ we offer to thee Thine from 
Thine” (ta ca t t2v ody), that is, the flesh 
and blood of thy Son, formed from bread and 
wine created by thee: it was said also, in the 
Roman canon, de tuis donis ac datis. From 
the sixth century it was the custom to offer 
gifts to the altar only on Sunday. During 
the oblation the choir, according to a practice 
first introduced in Africa, sung a psalm, and, 
later, only a verse, which was called the an- 
tiphon or offertorium. As the number of the 
communicants became less, and as, in the 
seventh century, the then unleavened eucha- 
ristic bread was prepared by the clergy, the 
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offerings ceased, or gifts of money were made the west, and his name was placed in the dyp- 
instead of the ancient oblations of the fruits of ) tics: in Gaul this was commanded by the 
nature. After the offertory, the deacon pre- § council of Vaison, in 529. The dyptics con- 
sented water to the priest for the washing of / tained the names of all those for whom sup- 
his hands, and all the men who were present \ plication was made: the deacon, and, in later 
at the same time washed their hands. ( times in the west, the priest, read them aloud. 
The preface (zpoasyos tux zpioria, and, in the ( In the east a second prayer—the first was at 
ancient liturgies of the west, contestatio, inla- the beginning of the mass of the faithful— 
tio, immolatio,) preceded, according to the ex- ( was offered at the invocation, after the conse- 
ample which Christ had given, as a prayer of ) cration, for the bishop, for the clergy, and for 
thanksgiving, the act of consecration. The )the different classes of the faithful: at first 
introduction spoken by the priest, with the {only the priest offered this prayer; but in 
answers of the people, is found in the liturgy / later times the faithful were admonished by 
of the apostolical constitutions, in perfect cor- | the deacon to present a similar supplication to 
respondence with the liturgies of our own / God. 
times. In the east the preface was the same After the living faithful, the saints in heaven, 
in every mass, and contained a prayer of and, in particular, the blessed virgin and the 
thanksgiving for all the gifts of God ; but in ( martyrs, who were known and honored in the 
the west it changed with the festivals, so that ) community, were commemorated; for the 
in the old Roman Sacramentarium there are (mass was offered in communion with the 
267 different forms of the preface: the Sacra- ) saints, who were bound with the Church by 
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mentarium of St. Gregory contains only the )love and by prayer. The most ancient fath- 


few changes which are now in use. The pre- 
face was closed by those words of the seraphic 
hymn, which were sung by all the people, 
“ Holy, holy, holy.” 


ers and liturgies speak of the oblation of the 
sacrifice for the martyrs and saints, meaning 
thereby that commemoration was made of 
them, to thank the Almighty for the graces 


Now began the essential, the most sacred ‘ that he had conferred upon them, and to im- 


part of the mass,—the canon, as it has been 
called since the time of St. Gregory,—and 
which, before his time, was named uctio, se- 
cretum, and, by the Greeks, dvagep2. For the 
high antiquity of the Roman canon, testimo- 
ny is borne by the fact that in the book on 
the Sacraments, which was written soon after 
the time of St. Ambrose, the four principal 
prayers, Quam oblationem—Qui pridie quam 
pateretur—Unde et memores—Supra que pro- 
pitio, are found, with only a few verbal varia- 
tions. Pope Gelasius inserted it, as he found 
it in his time, in his sacramentary; and in 
this form, with the exceptions of the few 
changes of St. Gregory, we possess it at the 
present day. 

In early ages prayers for all the faithful 
were offered in the canon, namely, for the 
bishop, and, in the east, for the patriarch, for 
the emperor or king, for the benefactors of the 
Church, and for those who had presented ob- 
lations: the pope also was named in the lit- 
urgy, in an early age, both in the east and in 
Vou. I—No. 6. 


plore him to hear and receive their prayers for 
their brethren who were still upon the earth. 
In the Gallic and Spanish liturgies, after the 
Sanctus followed a prayer (Post Sanctus), 
which contained a doxology of the Son: then 
succeeded the consecration (actio sacra), be- 
ginning with the words qui pridie quam pater- 
etur. The Ambrosian canon has the three 
prayers before the consecration that we find in 
the Roman, with only a few changes of ex- 
pression. In the liturgy of the apostolical 
canons the preface is followed immediately by 
the narration of the institution of the eucha- 
rist, and by the consecration, in the words of 
Christ, ‘This is my body, this is my blood.” 
In all the Greek liturgies, to the words of the 
Lord is adjoined a prayer (éxanctc), in which 
God is invoked to send down his Holy Spirit, 
that he may change the bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Christ. A similar 
prayer, in the same place, is sometimes found 
in the Mozarabic liturgy : in the Roman canon 
an invocation in essence the same,—that by 
2T 
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the grace and omnipotence of God the bread ) for sin, he was presented to his heavenly 
and wine may become the body and blood of ( Father, in memorial of his death for man; 
Christ, immediately precedes the recitation of | and the faithful viewed the sacrifice of the 
the words of institution. Many of the orien- / mass as the continuation of the sacrifice which 
tal fathers express themselves as if they at- {was offered on the cross, with which it was 
tributed to this prayer the power of conse- ) in essence one, and the fruits of which it im- 
cration ; but others, and particularly St. John ( parted to their souls. 
Chrysostom, unite with the Latins in ascrib-) According to an apostolical tradition prayers 
ing this power to the words of consecration. ( for the repose of the dead were said after the 
But the prayers of the Church, which suppli- ) consecration: the names of those who had de- 
cate from God the realization of the sacra-/ parted in the communion of the Church were 
ment, as they express the intention of the‘ inserted in the dyptics, and were read aloud: 
Church, and define the signification of the ) the bishops were first named, after them the 
words of institution, belong, as an integral ’ other clergy, the emperors, and the other faith- 
part, to the consecration; and it was natural ) ful. As a preparation for the communion, the 
that the eastern fathers should ascribe to this ( Lord’s prayer, with the very ancient introduc- 
invocation the power of changing the sacra- ) tion, mentioned in the same words in which 
mental elements, as in their liturgy it formed / we now read it, by St. Cyprian, was recited : 
the last part of the act of consecration. For | only in the liturgy of the apostolical constitu- 
that which God effects in a moment is repre- tions is this prayer not found. In the orien- 
sented, in the language, prayers, and actions ) tal and Gallic Churches it was recited aloud 
of the Church, as proceeding successively and ) or sung by all present. The embolismus, that 
in parts; whence it happened that now one ( is, the prayer Libera nos, which follows, as a 
part, and now another, is designated as the ) conclusion to the Lord’s prayer, is found in 
instrument and cause of the mystery. the ancient Gelasian sacramentary. Imme- 
The words of consecration, like the other ) diately after this prayer, the bishop, in the 
prayers of the Greek Church, were spoken ( Gallic and Spanish Churches, gave the people 
aloud, and the people answered by saying, \ his benediction: in the oldest oriental litur- 
« Amen,’’ or “ We believe,” (airrevouty). / gies this blessing (xapzSeru) is expressed in 
The Amen was introduced into the liturgy by | the form of a prayer, that God would sanctify 
a law of Justinian, who commanded that the ) the bodies and souls of his people and pre- 
prayers should be recited aloud, that the peo- | pare them for the sacred communion. 
ple might understand all that was said. The) Here the priest, or the deacon, turning to 
most ancient liturgy, that of the apostolical( the people, said, «‘ Holy things for them that 
constitutions, places the Amen of the people ) are holy.” The people answered with a dox- 
at the end of the canon, and the practice of ( ology and the Gloria, which in the eastern 
the oriental Churches, mentioned by St. John ) Churches was not said before this period of 
Chrysostom, of concealing, by a curtain, the / the mass. The breaking of the host was prac- 
more sacred part of the sacrifice from the gaze  tised in all Churches ; in the eastern and Mi- 
of the people, would seem to indicate that ) lanese, after the consecration and before the 
the prayers of the canon were then read in‘ Lord’s prayer; in the Roman, after this 
silence. In the west, at least from the sixth) prayer. The hymn Agnus Dei, which was 
century, the canon was recited in a low voice: ( sung by the priest and the people during the 
but we have not sure data wherewith to de-) breaking of the host, was received into the 
termine this point. Roman liturgy by Sergius I. in the year 687. 
By the consecration was perfected the sac- The mingling of a part of the host with the 
rifice, which had been begun by the oblation ? consecrated wine in the chalice, is mentioned 
of the bread and wine: in the moment when, 5 by the council of Orange in 441, and is pre- 
by the substantial change, Jesus Christ, in) scribed in the liturgy of St. James. The 
the mystic separation of his body and blood, § salutation and kiss of peace were given, in 
appeared on the altar as the living sacrifice ) the second century, as we learn from St. Jus- 
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E think it ungracious and hard, that by 

way of heightening his eulogy (of so- 
cieties for public objects,) Mr. Davison con- 
trasts the societies of this day with a certain 
institution of times past, as if the latter just 
did not contemplate, and did not do, what 
present societies both contemplate and do; 
whereas it both contemplated and did what 
existing societies, even if they all contem- 
plate, certainly often fail to do, and fully ex- 
emplified all those benefits which Mr. Davison 
justly attributes to the principle of combination 
itself,—-we mean the Monastic Rule. Let our 
complaint be clearly apprehended; Mr. Davi- 
son does not merely contrast monastic with 
Protestant and other societies of this day, as if 
they both had the same general end, but the 
former failed in what the latter succeeded in 
effecting ; but, what seems to us paradoxical, 
he denies that the monastic principle is grega- 
rious, co-operative, industrious, practical, and 
productive. This seems to be contrary to 
well known historical fact. His words are 
these :— 


* “The British Critic and Quarterly Theolo- 
gical Review,”’ an able periodical conducted by 
members of the Church of England. Its tone is 
decidedly that of the Puseyite school, and the 
extract which we here present to our readers 
from the April number will enable them to judge 
of the triumphs which Catholic orthodoxy is 
achieving in England over the notions of Protest- 
antism ; while at the same time it is an unan- 
swerable vindication of those admirable institu- 
tions which are the offspring only of Catholic 
faith, and flourish only under Catholic influences. 
The author of the article from which our excerpt 
is taken, is reviewing the observations of Rey. 
Mr. Davison in reference to monastic establish- 
ments, which, the latter contends, can lay no 
claim to the usefulness, efficiency, or even moral 
legality, that he grants to other ee 
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tin, before the oblation; but in the oriental 
and Mozarabic liturgies they occur between 
the oblation and the preface: in the Roman 
and in most of the western Churches, they 


MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS. 


From the British Critic.* 








“The gospel is full and positive in re- 
quisitions applying to the distributive welfare 
of society ; insomuch that it may be reckoned 
one of the most evident perversions of religious 
doctrine, which in an age of darkness exalted 
the secluded exercise of a monastic virtue as the 
perfection of a Christian spirit. Read but the 
discourses of our Saviour, or his parables, or 
read a page of his apostles, and you will see 
they all imply that the persons to whom they 
are addressed are engaged in the active and 
mixed duties ; and, were they not so engaged, 
that those discourses and writings might in 
great measure have been spared. The matter 
contained in them would have nothing to at- 
tach upon ;.it would be addressed to beings 
not in the state which the instruction sup- 
poses, and would be instructing them in sen- 
timents and offices which their actual occupa- 
tion did not need.”—Pp. 206, 207. 

Now it is difficult to do justice to the va- 
rious thoughts to which this representation 
gives rise. First of all, is it not a violence to 
history to speak of “‘ monastic virtue” as “se- 
cluded,” in the sense here intended, viz., as 
not “engaged in the active and mixed du- 
ties ?”? Would our author say that a family 
was secluded from social relations and oceu- 
pations? would he speak of “the secluded 
exercise of a domestic virtue ?”’ for what is a 
monastery but a family? and in what sense is 
it secluded in which the greater part of the 
world is not secluded already? How was a 
nun more secluded from active duties in her 
cloister, who had her duties found for her, 
than most single women of small means and 
few acquaintances, who have no duties at all, 
are secluded now? The difference is, that 
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were given at the end of the canon. The 
priest kissed the deacon, the deacon one of 
the people, and the faithful then embraced 
each other. 
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the one may walk about as she will, may 
speak to whom she will, may dress as she will, 
may read what she will, may visit about if she 
will, and may do nothing if she will; and does 
the exercise of “ the active and mixed duties” 
so depend upon these opportunities, that not 
to have these opportunities is to be cut off 
from that exercise altogether? Would our au- 
thor go the length of saying that it is a duty 
for every young woman to marry, lest she 
should incur the “perversion” of a dark age ? 

Supposing a monastic life were nothing else 
than seclusion in a cloister, would it in conse- 
quence have no trials and duties? Is there 
not trial, duty, self-denial, of many kinds, ina 
family? Is it not as difficult as it is “good 
and joyful for brethren to dwell together in 
unity?” Is there not much exercise of tem- 
per, much call on a placable, unselfish, patient, 
forbearing, cheerful disposition, much occasion 
for self-control, in word and in deed, in family 
life? How is it then to the purpose, true 
though it be, as Mr. Davison says, that «« meek- 
ness, forgiveness of injuries, humility, prefer- 
ence of each other in honor, would have no 
room to be practised, if every man, as he is a 
Christian, were to be shut up in solitude in a 
sphere of his own?” It is true that “the 
meek and chastened spirit, which is the sum 
of these duties, could neither be tried nor ac- 
quired, were the collision and intercourse of 
other men’s feelings and interests so studi- 
ously avoided, as that we should have nothing 
to conceal, nothing to forgive, nothing to for- 
bear,”—p. 207; but what a pretty sort of a 
monk is he who has a will of his own, and is 
not meek, not self-abasing, not forgiving? 
Obedience is one of the three special charac- 
teristics of the monastic life, as its professed 
instance in our great Exemplar is that of his 
“going down to Nazareth and being subject 
to his parents ;” had He no opportunity of 
meekness and humility till he was thirty and 
began to preach ? 

We have said this as contemplating a mo- 
nastic life in its essence, and when viewed at 
the least advantage. But commonly it has 
been united or rather devoted to employments 
directly productive of the graces specified ; 
or, again, of a directly beneficial and useful 
nature. Mr. Davison says that— 





«« The whole of the active part of a Christ- 
ian charity manifestly derives its very being 
from a participation in the concerns of our 
fellow creatures. Bountifulness, beneficence, 
personal kindness, personal service, are only 
so many other modes of expression for a man- 
ner of living with others, and living for them. 
They are wholly relative in their feeling and 
their practice ; and the same divine authority 
which enjoins them, places us in that busy and 
peopled world which gives them their proxi- 
mate motive and their opportunity of action. 
In short, the very love of our neighbor, which 
is the second great commandment, must fall to 
the ground, unless we keep a station of inter- 
course with him, and make him the better for 
our existence; and even the first command- 
ment, the love of God, is made to have its 
evidence and its perfect work in the fulfilment 
of the second.”—P. 207. 

Most accurate and important sentiments, 
surely ; but in order to show how a monastic 
life is not destructive, but rather is the great 
fulfilment of both the first and the second 
commandments of the law, we are tempted to 
refer to the life of a Spanish saint, whom an- 
other Church commemorates on the very day 
on which we happen to be writing, and who 
was on the one hand the founder of the order 
of Charity, on the other, for his work’s sake, 
received the name of “ John of God.” 

He began, says Alban Butler, by hiring “a 
house to harbor poor sick folks in, whom he 
served and provided for with an ardor, pru- 
dence, economy, and vigilance that surprised 
the whole city. This was the foundation of 
the Order of Charity in 1540, which, by the 
benediction of heaven, has since been spread 
all over Christendom. John was occupied all 
day in serving his patients ; in the night he 
went out to carry in new objects of charity, 
rather than to seek out provisions for them, 
for people of their own accord brought him in 
all necessaries for his little hospital. Indeed 
the charity, patience, and modesty of St. John, 
and his wonderful care and foresight, engaged 
every one to admire and favor the institute. 
But his charity was not confined to his own 
hospital; he looked upon it as his own mis- 
fortune if the necessities of any distressed 
person in the whole country had remained 
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unrelieved. He, therefore, made strict in- doctrinal knowledge would be now, were it 
quiry into the wants of the poor over the ( not for those whom we are tempted to accuse 
whole province, relieved many in their own (as “fruges consumere nati.” And as regards 
houses, employed in a proper manner those the other sex, so far from making women idle 
who were able to work, and with wonderful ( and profitless, it is the only institution which 
sagacity laid himself out every way to comfort hitherto has been able to give dignity, and, 
and assist the afflicted members of Christ. (as it were, rank, to female celibacy, and to 
He was particularly active and vigilant in set- secure an honorable and useful application of 
tling and providing for young maidens in dis- (it. How great a number of women in this 
tress, to prevent the danger to which they are ‘ Protestant land spend their lives in doing no- 
often exposed of taking bad courses. He also / thing! how much labor, to use secular lan- 
reclaimed many who were already engaged in ( guage, is lost to the community! what num- 
vice ; for which purpose he sought out public bers are led to throw themselves and their 
sinners, and holding a crucifix in his hand, (happiness away on husbands unworthy of 
with many tears exhorted them to repentance. them, because, when they fain would not be 
Though his life seemed to be taken up in con- useless in their day, marriage is the only path 
tinual action, he accompanied it with perpet- } open to their ambition! 
ual prayers and incredible corporal austerities./ Mr. Davison speaks forcibly and well of 
And his tears of devotion, his frequent rap- ‘ the divine wisdom of the gospel in « reducing 
tures, and his eminent spirit of contemplation ) the matter of duty to some plain specific exer- 
gave a lustre to his other virtues.” bet some direct and substantial instance of 
Perhaps it may be thought unfair to take application,” (p. 209;) now is not this one 
the Order of Charity as a specimen of the or- ( special object of the monastic rule, to give a 
dinary course of monastic discipline, an order ) definite penance to those who would repent, 
which commands the respect even of enlight- / definite duties to those who would grow in 
ened Protestants; yet it will be found that love, definite safeguards to those who are un- 
the service of hospitals is but one out of va- | der temptation, definite objects to those who 
rious religious objects and active labors with | have high but vague aspirations? Again, he 
which that discipline has ever been connected. says that “when that object is really a good 
Schools, for instance, whether for high or low, ( and praiseworthy one,” societies for the fur- 
are another of these occupations; orphan ) therance of objects of public utility “ are like 
houses are another; literary or theological ( mainworks and fortresses in the map of life 
pursuits another. Again, from the first the ) against the evils and deficiencies which lie 
monastic bodies have been an instrument in ( around it,” (p. 211;) but why are the learned 
the hands of Providence for the maintenance \ Benedictines, or the Order of Trinity for the 
of orthodoxy: the sons of St. Antony were / redemption of captives, to be exempted from 
the champions and the refuge of St. Athana- | this eulogy? We can perfectly understand its 
sius. All the great fathers and bishops of the ) being said that the monastic rule may be per- 
Church were monks; yet who was more | verted and may become mischievous ; we can 
busy in the crowd of men than Chrysostom?) comprehend the state of mind under which 
who has been so influential in theology as it might be pronounced to do more harm than 
Augustine? to whom is our personal faith ) good, or might be condemned as pure evil; 
more indebted than to Athanasius? who had ( but we do not know what the language means 
greater sway in king’s courts than Ambrose? ) when it is spoken of historically as destructive 
who is more fruitful in practical lessons than ( of our influence upon our fellow creatures. 
Pope Gregory? Even in those times when \ If retirement and secrecy are incompatible 
monastic bodies seemed to do least, and when / with usefulness, what becomes of those re- 
the sloth and corruption of some brought dis- {marks on Mr. Davison’s own history with 
grace upon all, they were as we all know, the ) which we commenced? When we attempt to 
preservers of ancient literature; and let any ( analyze the popular prejudice on the subject, 
one reflect what the state of our historical and ) it seems to result in a proposition of this kind: 
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that the only channel of doing good to others 
is, first, married life, secondly, going into so- 
ciety, for monachism forbids at most nothing 
beyond ; and, to repeat our own words, how 





whether a literal observance be necessary or 
not, monastic institutions do, of all others, 

most accurately and comprehensively fulfil 
the code of gospel commandments, whether 


many among ourselves are so far constrained {| those which the present age does not fulfil, or 


monks, without its principle of association ) those which it does. 


Indeed there cannot be 


or its high religious idea in compensation ! ( a doubt who the instances are, and where we 
Again, it is in societies for public objects, says ) must look for them, of obedience to the pre- 


our author, “that, the better feelings of our 
kind, being trained and brought forward, look 
abroad for connection and co-operation ; that 
men attract one another to a common cause ; 
and their union becomes safe and useful enilet 
the auspices of responsible personal character, 
and with the sanction of an acknowledged pub- 
lic confidence,” (p. 211.) And in a passage 
already quoted, ‘Such institutions give a 
fixed point and a tone, as well as a system, to 
the purpose which they adopt.”” But it would 
be as tedious, as it is, we think, a needless 
work, to show in all its details that the wise 
and philosophical remarks he has made upon 
the principle of combination for public objects, 
do in aspecial and singular way find their ful- 
filment and exemplification in that holy and 
ancient discipline which he opens them by 
disparaging. 

But there is one sentiment of his which sur- 
prises us more than any other, viz., that mo- 
nachism is inconsistent with our Lord’s pre- 
cepts, which literally have no subjects, no drift, 
if it is to be allowed. Now let us take the 
monastic rule, even as practised by those who 


were not monks, but hermits, anchorites, fath- 


ers of the desert, and the like. Supposing 
then, for argument’s sake, that they are vio- 
lating plain commands of the gospel, about 
which a word shall be added presently, yet are 
there no commands, as, for instance, concern- 
ing poverty and humility, which, taken in 
their first and obvious meaning, a life other 
than monastic plainly violates? We are not 
at all saying or dreaming, of course not, that 
persons who do not take our Lord’s precepts 
in the letter are actually violating them, yet 
we think that if they do not take care to keep 
them at least in the spirit instead, they cer- 
tainly are. And while it is pretty clear that 


society, as at present constituted, does not 
keep the commands in question, either in let- 
ter or spirit, it seems to us clear also that, 


cept of “not resisting evil ;” of *‘ turning the 
cheek to the smiter;” of “selling that we 

have and giving alms ;” of “selling all that 
we have” in order to be perfect; of having 
our ‘“‘loins gizded about and lights bum. 
ing ;” of ** watching and praying en 3” of 
“taking no thought for the morrow;” of 
‘‘ taking up the cross daily ;” and of a number 
of other particulars which might be men- 
tioned. And if, as we have already been urg- 
ing, monastic bodies are on the other hand far 
from neglecting those social duties which Mr. 
Davison truly says have so essential a portion 
amd so exalted a place in Christian obedience, 
then it will follow that they fulfil more than 
any other set of men, and instead of being 
‘‘one of the most violent perversions of reli- 
gious doctrine,” they are the nearest approach 
to the perfection of a Christian spirit. 

Nor is even the eremitical rule itself, nor, 
surely, much less, are associations for the 
main purpose of prayer and intercession, inca- 
pable of justification or excuse. Mr. Davison 
excepts all associations which are for the good 
of the community ; and considering that Chris- 
tianity has made the offering of praise and 
prayer its especial ‘liturgy,”’ or public ser- 
vice, it is surely a want of faith to deny that 
they above all men may be benefactors to 
their brethren who spend their lives in devo- 
tional exercises. Moreover, it should be re- 
collected that there is no one, to speak in 
general terms, but is the better for occasional 
retreats from the world; and the more active 


and useful is his life, the greater is his need of 


them. But the occasional retirement of the 
many requires the livelong retirement of the 
few, and an establishment of recluses is but 
the sanctuary of the uncloistered. To be shut 
out from the world is their very duty to the 
world ; to be in leisure is their business ; and 
as well might we call a schoolmaster inactive, 
or a private circle anti-social, as an institution 
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which devotes itself to repentance, interces- / instance of that ‘secluded exercise of a mo- 
sion, and giving of thanks for the benefit of ‘ nastic virtue in an age of darkness,” to which 
the secular, as a propitiation in the sight of )Mr. Davison must be referring, we remind 
heaven, and a witness and warning ae Dae persons that Theodoret, an author for 
men, as the home of the helpless and the refuge ) whom he had a special respect, informs us, on 
of the downcast, as a common mould of char- ( his own knowledge, that this mystical reli- 
acter, and a bond of mutual love, and a prin- ) gionist converted, by means of his pillar, 
ciple of united worship to all, because it is suc- ( «many myriads” of pagans, which is good 
cessively the school and confessional of each.‘ work for any man’s lifetime, and more than 

And, lastly, if objectors urge the well ) they are likely to do by their rational religion 
known history of St. Simeon Stylites as an ( one and all together. 


ADDRESS 


Bowrnce adorers of the gale, 
Ye Cowslips delicately pale, 
Upraise your loaded stems ; 
Unfold your cups in splendor, speak ! 
Who decked you with that ruddy streak, 
And gilt your golden gems? 


Violets, sweet tenants of the shade, 
In purple’s richest pride arrayed, 
Your errand here fulfil ; 


TO FLOWERS. 


Go, bid the artist’s simple stain 
Your lustre imitate in vain, 
And match your Maker’s skill. 


Daisies, ye flowers of lovely birth, 

Embroiderers of the carpet earth, 
That stud the velvet sod, 

Open to spring’s refreshing air, 

In sweetest smiling bloom declare 
Your Maker and my God. 


CLARE. 


THE WCODEN CROSS. 


BY C. SCHMID. 


Translated from the French. 


CuHarTer VII. 
The happy Union. 


Axsout a year before the death of Madam 
De Linden, the son of the gardener of the 
manor had testified his desire of marrying So- 
phia. He was a fine young man, of an excel- 
lent character, of irreproachable morals and 
in the bloom of youth. As his mother was no 
longer living, it was to his father that he made 
known his intentions, and this good old man, 
approving of so wise a choice, declared it to 
his mistress, Madam De Linden. 


Madam De Linden, after having sounded 
the dispositions of the orphan, answered that 
the wishes of Sophia and her own perfectly 
agreed with those of the father and the young 
man. ‘* You have,” said she to him, “ raised 
your son very well; you have taught him to 
fear God and to become an upright man; you 
have caused him to contract from his infancy 
habits of order, industry, probity and tempe- 
rance. I have also already observed with 
pleasure that his conduct has always been 
that of a prudent young man. I have then no 
objection to this marriage, and I can say, on 
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the contrary, that I receive your proposal with 
a great deal of pleasure. But it is yet too 
soon, my friend, to renounce your employ- 
ment and to give up your place of gardener; 
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ble and happy. They bestowed upon their 
old father every care imaginable, and showed 
him every mark of respect and love. This 
good old man, on the other hand, had the joy 


it is necessary first that your William should ) of caressing his grand-children. The first- 


spend some years in perfecting himself in the 
science of gardening, in which he has made 


born was a boy, that received at his baptism 
the name of Frederick, in honor of his grand- 


so great a progress in the space of a few years. ) father. The second was a girl; they named 
For this end you ought to find a situation for‘ her Theresa, in memory of Madam De Lin- 


him in some large town. There he will find 
masters capable of instructing him in every 
thing that is required to be known by a gar- 
dener of a large villa. When he will have 
returned in the course of two or three years, 
if his intentions and those of Sophia remain 
the same, and if God preserve me till then, I 
will do myself the pleasure of attending the 
wedding of my dear Sophia, for I am her 
second mother.” 

This wise answer was equally pleasing to 
the old gardener, William and Sophia. Mad- 
am De Linden made the young man a present 
of some articles of dress, gave him money for 
his journey, and wrote a letter of recommend- 
ation to the first gardener of the prince. Thus 
fitted out with every thing necessary, William 
departed. 

When Madam De Linden was no more, So- 
phia was very much embarrassed; she knew 
not where to go; the old gardener took her to 
watch over his household affairs. One year 
after, William returned ; he sincerely regret- 
ted, as well as Sophia, that their good mistress 
could not be present at their marriage. When, 
not long after, the nuptial ceremony took place, 
the newly married couple, on leaving the 
church, went to the burial-place and knelt at 
the tomb of their benefactress. William had 
taken care to plant some flowers on the grave 
where reposed the mortal remains of so virtu- 
ous and so beloved a person, and with his wife 
he there offered a tribute of the most just and 
lively gratitude. Abundant were the tears of 
sincerity shed by both on this spot. 

As William and Sophia had true piety with 
a good and virtuous heart, and because they 
mutually loved one another, and had been ac- 
customed from their youth to repress all infat- 
uation, caprice, passion, and the other defects 
which poison life and disturb domestic tran- 


quillity, their union could not but be peacea- ( 


den. 

But in this world no one is without sorrow ; 
our young couple also had their difficulties. 
After a few years the old man, attacked by a 
severe illness, was carried off in some days. 
It was a great trial for his children who loved 
him so much. What torrents of tears they 
shed at this cruel loss, and what need they 
had of that courage which religion supplies to 
support the troubles of this life ! 

One year after, William, having climbed a 
tree in order to prune it, lost his balance, fell 
to the ground, broke his left arm and bruised 
his whole body. Fortunately his wounds were 
not mortal, but he suffered a long time and re- 
mained a cripple all his life, in so much that 
he found himself constrained to renounce his 
employment of gardener. He received no- 
tice to quit the house which he occupied at 
the end of three months. As the new pro- 
prietors of the mansion were very hard and 
had no regard to his situation, he had much to 
suffer. 

The misfortune of losing his home and his 
employment was too much for poor William ; 
he was entirely overcome by it. ‘ Alas!” 
said he, ** how shall we be able to live and 
raise our children?» The unfortunate man 
saw no bounds to his misery. But Sophia 
used every means to console and encourage 
him. ‘“ Put your confidence in God, and do 
not despair,” she incessantly repeated. « Lis- 
ten, my dear,” said she to him one day, “I 
am going to make a comparison: you see, in 
the cage, that Canary bird which we got from 
our benefactress ; its singing disturbed Madam 
De Linden during her last illness, she recom- 
mended me to carry it to my chamber; but 
every morning, without missing, she asked 
me if I had not forgotten to feed her bird ; 
and the last day of her life she recommended 
me to take upon myself the care of that little 
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bird, and to provide for it after she had left 
this world. I was then very much troubled 
thinking what would become of me when I 
would lose my excellent mistress; but in- 
stantly a thought cheered me: Ah! said I to 
myself, since this good lady provides so chari- 
tably for the future support of a little bird, 
how much more will a merciful God take care 
of his reasonable creatures? So, my dear, 
that same thought recurs to me frequently. 
And now, since we are in trouble, it never 
occurs to me to feed the canary of Madam de 
Linden without saying to myself: no, God 
will never permit that we should be in want 
of food for ourselves and our children! Take 
courage, then, dear William, God cannot for- 
get us; let us trust in him; this very day his 
aid has not been wanting to us; it will not 
more fail us in future. It is only required 
that we, on our side, should do what we can 
for ourselves. There are in this life but very 
few situations so miserable that a strong heart- 
ed man, full of confidence in God, cannot ex- 
tricate himself from them. 

At the end of this conversation, Sophia and 
her husband deliberated about the plan they 
should take, in order to deliver themselves 
from the disagreeable circumstances in which 
they were placed. They soon agreed upon 
buying a house in the village, and as there 
was no shop in the neighborhood, they were 
resolved to open one, and keep for sale such 
articles as would be most useful to the country 
people. “The weakness of my arm,” said 
William, « will not prevent me from engaging 
in a business of this kind. Besides, I know 
how to write and calculate very correctly ; 
this will be useful to me, and I still thank my 
good old father for having been so rigid in 
sending me to school.” 

“Well and good,” replied Sophia, “and I, 
by my care and industry, hope to gain some- 
thing at sewing and embroidery, in which, 
thanks to Madam de Linden, I am very skil- 
ful.” 

Just at that time there happened to be a 
house for sale in the village, and though it 
was much out of repairs, they determined to 
buy it and make it habitable. But this pur- 
chase, the cost of repairs and the setting up of 
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them was not inconsiderable. In addition to 
these, the attendance which William required 
during his confinement to the house, was very 
expensive, and this debt had to be paid before 
all others. The two thousand crowns of So- 
phia had been placed in the hands of a mer- 
chant of the neighboring town. William 
went to notify him that he wished to draw the 
half of the principal, as soon as possible, but 
the merchant answered by a formal refusal ; 
because, according to the contract, he was not 
obliged to reimburse any thing till the end of 
a year, to date from the day on which he had 
been notified; before the expiration of this 
time he would not, he said, pay a single far- 
thing. 

This refusal greatly embarrassed William 
and Sophia, and caused them to fail in their 
project. They were only extricated from their 
difficulties by the assistance of a rich inhabi- 
tant of the village, their neighbor, who offered 
to advance them, on interest, the sum which 
they wanted; they accepted his proposal with 
gratitude. 

Thus, all obstacles being removed, they 
bought the house, and the repairs, managed 
with skill, made it a pleasant and convenient 
dwelling. 

Behold then William and Sophia become 
proprietors! How delightful this small house 
appeared to them! because they knew how to 
adorn it with all the embellishments of inte- 
rior peace and all the ornaments of virtue. 
Their dwelling had all the simplicity of a 
rural habitation, but it was airy and commo- 
dious. If we could not discover any of the 
superfluities or foolish luxury of the city about 
it, it possessed all the furniture and utensils 
necessary for a well regulated household. 
Cleanliness, order, and some pots of flowers 
tastefully arranged, made this little abode a 
pleasant and an agreeable home. The table, 
the bench, the oaken chairs but roughly made, 
suited their purpose as well as if they had 
been manufactured of the most costly wood 
by the most skilful workmen. The clock, 
which richly set in alabaster and gold adorns 
the chimney-piece of a palace, does not mark 
the time with more precision than their old 
walnut clock, hung against the wall; they 


their little shop required a sum, which for ( always took great care of it, and at the first 
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stroke of its time-worn bell, each one set him- 
self about the work appointed for that moment: 
On entering the house you could perceive a 
little shelf containing some books, whose titles 
announced the piety of the owners, and which 
the husband and wife used every day to nou- 
rish their souls with good and pious thoughts. 
The abundant provision of yarn hanging from 
the wall and issuing from the spinning wheel of 
the young housewife, attested her constant in- 
dustry and was of greater use than could have 
been the richest tapestry. One picture orna- 
mented the walls of their little parlor: it was 
the portrait of William’s father; the features of 
the old man reminded his children of all the vir- 
tues of which he had given them the example. 
Sophia could never bear to see upon the fur- 
niture or upon the floor the least sign of dust 
or the smallest scrap of the stuffs she had been 
cutting and making up; the brush and the 
broom which hung upon two nails near one 
another were always in her hand; and Wil- 
liam, on his part, brought every morning and 
took away every evening the flower pots, and 
the little boxes of shrubs which were at once 
pleasing to the sight and to the smell. 

It was especially during the long evenings 
of winter, that William read near his wife 
whilst she was working. Little Frederick, 
then about six years of age, listened with 
equal attention to the spiritual reading and 
the pious reflections of his good parents; as 
his tender age did not permit him to under- 
stand many things too high for him, he ques- 
tioned his mama or his papa on their meaning ; 
both encouraged him to put these questions 
and answered them with tenderness by expla- 
nations suited to his capacity, so that his 
understanding and his good sense were already 
much more developed than is ordinarily the 
case at that age. 

The little store was always supplied with 
fine and useful goods. As they sold at a 
reasonable price and always gave good mea- 
sure, preferring to give a little over than not 
enough, besides as they received every one 
with equal amiability, and almost always gave, 
especially to children, some little toy in the 
bargain, they soon had a goodly number of cus- 
tomers. Then they were convinced by their 


very often neglected, that probity creates and 
maintains credit, and that moderate gain often 
repeated is more certain and profitable than 
an immoderate profit by which people hope to 
enrich themselves instantaneously, but which 
they cannot repeat, because persons once de- 
ceived by a shop-keeper, quit him and pur- 
chase from another who is more honest. 

After all the trouble and embarrassment 
which they had experienced at first from the 
unfortunate fall of William, the loss of his 
health and employment, afterwards the repairs 
and furnishing of the house, the young couple 
again found themselves very happily situated 
and could not sufficiently thank God for having 
bestowed upon them and their children so 
many favors. Although from their window 
they could continually see the chateau from 
which they had been sent away, still they 
never felt the least regret. The union and 
peace which reigned in this family, the ever 
new Satisfaction which they enjoyed from the 
good conduct of their children, the continual 
occupations which engaged their attention 
every day, the lawful and sufficient profit of 
their little business, changed their house and 
garden into a real terrestrial paradise. 


Cuaprter VIII. 
The prayer in distress. 


In this world there is no lasting happiness; 
human life is made up of alternate troubles 
and pleasures; the cup of joy, which some- 
times mortals are allowed to taste, has always 
its bitterness! William and Sophia were not 
long without learning from sad experience the 
truth of this remark. One year had not yet 
elapsed since the opening of their little estab- 
lisment, and, behold, at the very instant when 
fortune was smiling upon them, the news was 
spread throughout the village that the mer- 
chant in whose hands Sophia had placed her 
money, had stopped payment and threatened 
to become a bankrupt. The neighbor who 
had lent them the thousand crowns was very 
kind, it is true, but only as long as it was for 
his own profit: his obliging act had its own 
private interest in view. As soon as he heard 


own experience of the truth of that saying‘ that the capital of Sophia was likely to be lost, 
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he ran to her like a madman, and demanded too full; she was overwhelmed with grief; 
his thousand crowns upon the spot. She and | she felt obliged to relieve herself by shedding 
her husband offered him, as a security, their } \ tears and to animate her courage by prayer. 
house together with their garden and shop. | ) ‘The little wooden cross, which she had pre- 
But this unmerciful man, like the wicked ser- | ferred to all the jewels of Madam De Linden, 
vant in the Gospel, pretended that all this | was placed on the mantelpiece. Every day 
would not be a sufficient guarantee. At one | she took it down, and never returned it to its 
moment he flew into a violent passion against / place until she had invoked the mercy of God 
the husband, at another against the wife, and \ first upon her benefactress, then upon her hus- 
loaded them with the most frightful curses ) band and children, and lastly upon herself; 
that anger can suggest to a man devoid of edu- | on this day she took the crucifix, which seemed 
cation and decency. to have been sanctified by the death of the 
Certainly Sophia and William deserved no | virtuous Madam De Linden, and carried it to 
reproach ; their creditor had, like them, con- a little room in the attic story, where she well 
fidence in the unfortunate merchant, since be- ) knew that no one would come to disturb her. 
fore lending them a cent he had ascertained She there shut herself up and seated herself 
where they had put their fortune; and they upon an old broken chair, which the former 
themslves lost more than he by the bankrupt- \ tenants of the house had left as a useless 
cy, which he foresaw, but which, however, ) piece of furniture. 
had not yet been publicly made known. But} Scarcely had she retired to this secret place 
the enraged man would not listen to any rea- when her long suppressed grief burst forth into 
son, and, striking the ground with his cane, | sobs and groans. Her hands joined, with a 
swore that if the thousand crowns were not ) convulsive motion clinched the little wooden 
paid him before a certain day, he would cause | ) cross, which was bathed in hertears. A mul- 
to be sold, without delay, their house, furni- ) \ titude of afflicting thoughts crowded upon her 
ture, all their goods, and even their very bed. mind ; she believed that already she heard the 
The days of grief and trouble had now ar- | ollicars of justice approaching ; she saw them 
rived for this unfortunate couple ; the future / entering her home, seizing her furniture, and 
presented but a sad and mournful prospect to | selling it to the highest bidder, and a stranger 
their view. Both were deeply afflicted. There i in possession of her house, driving away her 
only remained three weeks before the arrival ( family, which, like herself, was without an 
of the fatal day, and they knew not where to ) asylum and without bread. 
find the thousand crowns. ( What then will become of her crippled hus- 
They did not, however, lessen their confi- | band, of her Frederick still so young, of her 
dence in God; although they could not fore- ) little Theresa not yet five years old, and what 
see in what manner he would come to their) can she do for that virtuous and beloved 
assistance, they never ceased to implore his / spouse, for those children so interesting and 
aid. ‘good! None but a wife and mother can con- 
The affection which Sophia had for her} ceive the agony of the affectionate but un- 
husband and children doubled her grief. Her ( happy Sophia. 
affliction was excessive; she bore it in si-) Her streaming eyes, at first raised towards 
lence, but she suffered cruelly, and still she ( heaven, fixed themselves at last upon the cross 
always thought that God would have compas- which she held in her hand. The sight of 
sion on herself and her desolate family. ‘this cross recalled to her mind the admirable 
On the eve of the dreaded day Sophia felt | qualities and wise counsels of her benefac- 
her sadness doubly increased ; she dared not ( tress; she pressed to her lips this image of her 
give vent to her tears before her husband, who { Saviour, and, throwing herself upon her knees, 
was already worn down with sorrow ; nor did ) she addressed to heaven this fervent prayer, 
she wish to weep in the presence of her chil- | often interrupted by a deep sigh: 
dren, whom it was better to leave in their) « O divine Saviour, take pity on an afflicted 
happy ignorance. Her heart, however, was ; mother who calls upon thee in behalf of her 
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husband and her children. My poor husband! 
my poor children! they are about to die with 
grief and want. Oh! this frightful thought 
breaks my maternal heart. But thy heart, O 
heavenly Father, is infinitely more fond of us 
than the heart of the most devoted mother can 


be of her family ; it is possible for a mother to 
forget her children, but thou, O God of good- 


ness, wilt never forget us. Thou hast said it 


in thy holy gospel, and thy divine word is the 
hope and consolation of the unfortunate. Ah! 
Lord, Lord, the moment has come for thee to 
show thy paternal solicitude ; cast a look of 
mercy on this house and help us, or we per- 
ish.” 


She was silent for a moment, the excess of 


her affliction deprived her of her voice; she 
looked with a suppliant countenance upon the 


crucifix, which all the while she held in her 
hands, while large tear-drops rolled from her 


eyes and obstructed her sight. 

**Q divine Jesus,”’ she continued with re- 
doubled fervor, ‘‘ thou seest my tears and our 
distress, have pity on us! When the swollen 
waves of the lake of Genesareth threatened 
to engulf the feeble ship wherein thou wert 
asleep, with thy disciples, they implored thy 
assistance, and with one word thou didst calm 
the tempest, and thy disciples were saved. 
We also, Lord, are going to perish. My voice 


implores thy assistance, my heart is full of 


confidence in thy infinite goodness as well as 
thy almighty power; speak but a word and 
we also shall be saved. 

“Lord, Eternal refuge of the unfortunate, 
when after having lost my mother I went 
alone one evening to pray on the steps of thy 
holy altar in the Cathedral, my sighs and fee- 
ble voice ascended to thy throne. I was a 
poor orphan; thy paternal kindness heard my 
prayer; thou didst rescue me from that abyss 
in which I languished; to-day, O Divine 
Jesus! I am a poor mother, I weep and pray 
in thy divine presence for my poor children, 
as once thy blessed Mother wept and prayed 
at the foot of thy cross. Ah! I implore thy 
assistance; hear me again to-day. If thou 
wilt deign to help us, thy providence has a 
thousand means unknown to us, and our pre- 
servation may come whence we least ex- 
pect it.” 





After this prayer, inspired by a lively faith, 
Sophia felt much comforted. Her bosom was 
no longer oppressed, hope revived her courage. 
It seemed as though she heard an interior 
voice which said: thy soul is pure, thy prayers 
are those of a fond mother and a good wife, be 
consoled; you have not invoked your Hea- 
venly Father in vain. She continued to weep, 
but she no longer shed tears of anguish; these 
tears were animated with hope, and were 
mingled with the pleasing sensations of grati- 
tude. 

She still held the little cross. Often in her 
nervous agitation had she pressed it to her 
bosom, and watered it with her tears, and 
when before withdrawing she sat down to 
wipe it, she found that it adhered to her fin- 
gers, as if the abundance of her tears and the 
warmth of her hands had melted some kind of 
glue which perhaps fastened together its seve- 
ral parts. A little piece remained attached 
to her hand. 

Not having perceived during her prayer 
that she had so strongly pressed the cross, 
Sophia did not understand how this fragment 
had been detached. But in endeavoring to 
replace it she saw in the place which it covered 
something glittering like gold. She went to 
the window, examined more attentively, and 
discovered that the brass wires which she had 
until then taken for ornaments, set in the 
wood, were springs artfully concealed. When 
after some trouble she succeeded in moving 
them, she found that the wooden cross was 
only a kind of box lined with velvet, and in 
this box was a beautiful cross of solid gold 
about three inches long and enriched with 
splendid diamonds, which, suddenly struck by 
the rays of the setting sun, shed a dazzling 
lustre. 

It would be difficult to judge of Sophia’s 
surprise! After the first moments of her 
astonishment she took the rich cross, turned 
it around and examined it carefully. Having 
a thousand times seen and touched the dia- 
monds of Madam De Linden, she could easily 
learn that those which she held in her hand 
were of a great value. What a treasure! and 
this treasure had belonged to her for several 
years without her knowing it! and divine 
Providence discovered it to her, while believ- 
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ing that she was ruined and lost she came to 
implore his heavenly aid!—O God of bounty 
and love, cried she falling on her knees, her 
heart penetrated with a religious gratitude, 
this is the second time that thy ineffable 
mercy has pitied my extreme distress and 


THE 


heard my prayer as soon as it was finished. 
O my God, I know not how to express my 
gratitude ; but thou seest it in my heart and 
in my tears; vouchsafe to accept them asa 
sacrifice of thanksgiving and to aid us in al- 
ways meriting thy holy protection.” 


EMERALD ISLE. 


BY MISS E. SPEARMAN. 


O Ulerin !* thou glimmering star, 
O guide my way across the sea ; 

Thou sailor’s hope, O lead me far 
To Erin’s isle, her sons to free. 


I love thee, foamy ocean’s bride, 

Thy valleys, glens, and laughing hills, 
The abbeys on thy mountain’s side, 

Thy purling streams and sparkling rills. 


But, lo! grey mist is on her hills, 
That casts a shadow, dark and drear; 
Yet one there comes, whose bosom thrills 
With joy, this darksome land to cheer. 


The mock god from its throne is torn, 
And spurned beneath St. Patrick’s feet ; 
To heaven now are breezes borne 
Of perfumes from pure incense sweet. 


O glorious saint, called from above, 
To make the lamp of faith burn bright, 
The lyre awakes with strains of love 
And praise to thee who banished night. 


Bless’d Inistore ! thrice happy land! 
Now music gladdens every hall ; 


Fair flowers are blooming on the strand, 
The birds are chanting at thy call. 


But when the cross of faith was firm 
On Innisfallen’s happy soil, 

New storms to blight her in her germ 
Arose, the emerald isle to spoil. 


They fought, they bled, but, ah! ’t is sad, 
Their sea-girt isle they could not save ; 
A host of English, savage, mad, 
Did Ireland’s cherished land enslave. 


Still blooms the shamrock, and transcends 
As motto of that noble band, 

Nor with the rose or thistle blends 
Its fragrance in its native land. 


Her sons are wandering o’er the wave 
In search of shelter, friends, and home; 
They ’re forced the ocean’s storms to brave 
And sad in stranger’s land to roam. 


We offer thee, oppressed and brave, 
A refuge in Columbia’s land ; 

The spangled banner e’er shall wave 
A welcome to the captive band. 


* The star that guides to Ireland. In the days of Fingal it was used by mariners when sailing to 


the Hebrides and other islands. 
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ure. It was not without much regret that he 
had quitted his native town, as he had left 
there a young lady to whom he was engaged 
in marriage—a sweet and lovely person, whom 
he loved as the treasure of all his hopes. It 
was an engagement springing solely from their 
mutual affection. Alphonzo was an Israelite. 
Destined to occupy a conspicuous position, he 
resolved to dedicate his best exertions to the 
regeneration of his own community. To this 
object he bent his thoughts most ardently, for 
he could not contemplate without deep pain 
any state of things connected with that body 
which might call to mind! the malediction 
which weighs upon the descendants of Jacob. 
He had scarcely reached his fifteenth year 
when an occurrence took place which severed 
one of his most cherished affections. Theo- 
dore Ratisbonne, his brother, adopted the 
Catholic faith, and entered into holy orders. 
Time had not healed this wound; every suc- 
ceeding year increased his hatred to his broth- 
er; never (he thought) could he forgive one 
whom he looked upon as an apostate, and 
against whom he excited and fostered inces- 


From the Tablet. 

CoNVERSION oF A JEw In Rome.— We 
have just received from our correspondent 
in Rome a full account of the recent con- 
version to our holy faith of Alphonso Ratis- 
bonne, an Israelite of considerable wealth and 
high station. The narrative is written by the 
Baron De Bussiére, a gentleman most emi- 
nent for his piety and for his indefatigable zeal 
in the cause of our religion, as will be seen in 
the course of his exceedingly interesting pro- 
duction. The narrative is preceded by a de- 
claration in these words: 

«In affirming that all the facts contained in 
my narrative are strictly true and exact, I de- 
clare, conformably with the decree of Urban 
VIII., that I believe them as human facts, by 
motives derived solely from reason. 

«THe Baron DE BussIEReE. 

“ Rome, 17th February, 1842.” 


Et omnis plebs, ut vidit, dedit laudem Deo.— 
Lake XViii. 


t( 

He who, upon the road to Jericho, made use 
of a little mud to open to the light of heaven 
the eyes of a man born blind—the Christ, has 
permitted that 1 should be the principal wit- ) santly the resentment of his whole family. 
ness of an event the most extraordinary, con-{ The charming climate of Naples could not 
sidered simply with reference to human rea- induce him to postpone his meditated journey 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. the east, partly for health, partly for his pleas- 





son alone. I relate an incontestable fact; I( to the east, or, above all, the joy that awaited 
tell what I have seen with my own eyes—) his return. He had only a few months to visit 
what can be confirmed by several honorable ( Sicily, Malta, and Constantinople. The sum- 
witnesses—what can hardly be believed at\ mer of 1842 was to bring him to her he loved 
Strasburg—and what has attracted the admira- ) so well, and to witness a union which was 
tion of all Rome :—a man distinguished for thenceforth to fix his happiness. He re- 
his good sense, in the full enjoyment of all his ) solved upon his departure. On proceeding to 
faculties, entered a church an obstinate Jew, ( engage his berth in the steamboat which plies 
and by one of those strokes of grace which) between Naples and Palermo, he bethought 
smote Saul to the earth on the road to Damas- ( him that he had not yet seen Rome ; and that 
cus, he left it in ten minutes after, a Catholic § if he quitted Italy without visiting the eternal 
in heart, and of his own free will. city, he might not probably have the opportu- 

Towards the close of the autumn of 1841 a\ nity of seeing it soon again, occupied as he 
young man belonging to a family in Strasburg, ) should be in the cares of business, as a part- 
of high rank and universally esteemed, arrived ( ner in the firm of his uncle. Absorbed in 
at Naples, with a view to proceed on a tour in ) these reflections, he entered an office—but it 
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was the diligence office—he took his place, 
and in three days afterwards found himself in 
Rome. 

He determined, however, that his stay should 
be very short; upon this he was quite resolved 
—his return within fifteen days to Naples was 
irrevocably fixed. In vain did the eternal 
city hold out to him all her wonders ; he would 
not stay one moment longer—the east and his 
affianced bride were expecting him. Behold 
him, then, visiting the ruins, the churches, the 
galleries; heaping together, like a true tour- 
ist, notes of his various expeditions and his 
confused recollections. He was all haste to 
get through the “lions” of a city which he 
had come to see, less through curiosity than 
by a sort of attraction which he felt but could 
not to himself explain. 

The time for his departure having arrived, 
he could not think, however, of leaving Rome 
without bidding adieu to his old friend Gus- 
tave De Bussiére, who had been educated in 
the same school with him, and with whom he 
had been connected by ties of a sincere friend- 
ship, notwithstanding their difference of reli- 
gion. Gustave, my brother, is a most zealous 
Protestant of the Evangelical sect. He had 
more than once tried to gain over his friend 
to his own religious ideas, but in vain. Their 
conversations upon this subject terminated 
generally in two words—* Outrageous Pro- 
testant !”? cried one; “‘ Hardened Jew!” ex- 
claimed the other. 

Ratisbonne not finding at home my broth- 
er, who had gone to hunt, came to my resi- 
dence, but declined to pass beyond the door, 
and presented to my servant his P. P. C. card. 
Accident, or rather Providence, directed that 
he should have addressed an Italian servant, 
who, not clearly understanding what he said, 
introduced him at once into my drawing-room. 

Down to this time we had never met, except 
once at my brother’s apartments, and, notwith- 
standing my advances towards him, I received 
no return beyond the cold politeness of a well 
educated man. Nevertheless, as the friend of 
Gustave, and the brother of the Abbé Ratis- 
bonne, with whom I was upon terms of inti- 
macy, I received him in the best manner I 
could. He spoke of his visits to various pub- 
lic places—he recounted all that he had seen 
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and the impressions they had made upon him. 
Amongst other things he mentioned an ex- 
traordinary circumstance which had happened 
tohim. ‘ While I was in the church of Ara- 
celi, near the Capitol, I felt myself touched 
by a profound emotion, which I could not ex- 
plain. The valet de place who accompanied 
me, perceiving my agitation, asked me what 
had happened, and if I wished to retire; add- 
ing, at the same time, that he had often seen 
strangers experience a similar emotion.” 

It so happened that while Ratisbonne was 
mentioning this fact to me, my looks, spark- 
ling with pleasure, seemed to say to him, you 
will belong to us ; for he immediately affirmed 
that this impression was purely of a religious 
character, and had nothing of Christianity in 
it. Moreover he added, **When I was de- 
scending from the Capitol, a very sad specta- 
cle presented itself to my eyes, which rekin- 
dled all my hatred against Catholicism; I 
traversed the Ghatto (a street in Rome par- 
ticularly assigned to the Jews), and witness- 
ing there the degradation and misery of the 
Jews, I said to myself that, after all, it was 
much better to be upon the side of the op- 
pressed than of the oppressors.” Our con- 
versation rapidly tended towards discussion ; 
I was very anxious to make him participate 
in my Catholic convictions, and he, smiling at 
my efforts, seemed to pity my benevolent su- 
perstition, and declared emphatically that @ 
Jew he was, and a Jew he would die. 

An idea the most extraordinary then came 
into my mind; it was a thought from heaven, 
although the wise men of earth would most 
probably call it a folly. Isaid to him, “As 
you have so strong a mind, and are so certain 
that you cannot change, allow me to present 
to you that which I shall now give you.” 

«‘ Well,” said he, «let us see, what is it?” 

‘¢ Simply this medal.” 

And then I showed him a medal of the mi- 
raculous virgin. He threw it down behind 
him with a mixture of indignation and sur- 
prise. 

«< Well,” said I very coolly, “according to 
your mode of thinking, this ought to be a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference to you, and yet your 
accepting it would afford me the greatest plea- 
sure.” 
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“Oh!” said he, “so far as that (laughing 
aloud,) I am ready at least to prove to you that 
they wrong the Jews who accuse them of an 
obstinacy not to be overcome. Moreover,” he 
added, ‘this little incident will form an amus- 
ing chapter in my journal.” He continued a 
little while in this style of pleasantry, which 
wounded my heart, for according to my mode 
of thinking, it approached to an impiety. 

Meantime I put round his neck a riband, to 
which my grand-daughters during our conver- 
sation had attached the blessed medal. Another 
difficulty still remained for me to conquer; I 
wished to prevail upon him to recite the pious 
invocation of St. Bernard, “Remember, O 
most pious and blessed Virgin,” &c. 

No—he could go no farther; he positively 
refused to accede to my wishes, and his manner 
even seemed to say that really this man is 
rather impertinent. ButI felt myself impelled 
by an internal energy, and I contended against 
his refusal with a degree of more than ordinary 
earnestness. I held out to him the prayer, en- 
treating him to take it with him, and to have 
the goodness to transcribe it, as I had no other 
copy. 

He then, in a manner at once humorous and 
ironical, said, as if he wished to escape my 
importunities, “ Well, be it so; I shall tran- 
scribe it; you shall have my copy, and I will 
have yours.” He then went away, saying to 
himself, in an under tone, ** This man is really 
an original. I should like much to know what 
he would say if I tormented him in a similar 
manner to recite one of my Jewish prayers.” 
When he went out. my wife and I looked 
at each other for some time in silence. Af- 
flicted as we were by the impieties which we 
heard him utter, we could only pray that 
Heaven would forgive him. We also requested 
our two grand-daughters to recite, every even- 
ing, a Hail Mary for Alphonso. From this 
moment all the circurastances connected with 
this affair became so important, in order to 
show that the finger of God was in it, that I 
feel I ought to relate, as minutely as possible, 
both what I have done, and what was done by 
Ratisbonne from the day on which he took 
away the copy of the prayer, “O, most pious 
and blessed Virgin,” down to the moment 


when, through the intercession of the Mother ? 


of mercy, the bandage was removed from his 
eyes that had prevented him from seeing the 
truth, and also to the moment when he had 
the happiness to make a public profession of 
his belief in the Catholic faith. 

Ratisbonne could not but feel much aston- 
ished at the earnestness with which I pressed 
this subject upon him. He had, however, 
copied this prayer, to which I attributed so 
much influence. He had read and re-read it, 
to see if he could find out what there was in it 
which rendered it so precious in my estimation. 
By thus reading, he knew it almost by heart, 
it returned every moment to his memory, he 
repeated it mechanically, it was to him like 
one of those operatic airs which haunt the im- 
agination without one’s bestowing any thought 
upon it, or making any effort to chase it away. 

As for myself, my mind was quite taken up 
with what had passed between me and a person 
with whom I never had any kind of intimacy, 
and with whom I had only conversed on that 
day for the first time. It was impossible for 
me to account to myself for the internal impulse 
which so strongly directed me towards him, 
and which, in spite of all the obstacles which 
then appeared to oppose my hopes, and in 
spite of the obstinate apathy on his part, that 
resisted my efforts, produced in my mind a 
deep, though inexplicable conviction that, 
sooner or later, God would be pleased to impart 
to him the light of truth. I was resolved, at 
all events, to prevent him, if possible, from 
leaving Rome. I wentin the evening to pay 
him a visit at the Hotel Terny, and not finding 
him there, I left a note for him requesting him 
to come to me on the following day, which 
was Sunday, at half-past ten o’clock in the 
morning. I afterwards went, according to a 
pious custom we have in Rome, with the 
Prince Borghese and some other friends, to 
watch for a while before the blessed sacra- 
ment. I requested them to join their prayers 
with mine to obtain the conversion of a Jew. 

Sunday, 16th January.—Ratisbonne came 
exactly at the time I had appointed, and in 
his usual open-hearted manner exclaimed, 
‘“« Well, I hope you no longer think about your 
reveries of yesterday: I am come to wish you 
good-bye, for I am off this evening.” 

«« My reveries! I assure you, on the con- 
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trary, instead of forgetting them, they have 
occupied much of my thoughts since last I 
saw you; and as for your leaving Rome, it is 
altogether out of the question ; here you must 
stay at least for eight days more.” 

«Impossible, my place is taken.” 

« That does not signify, we can go to the 
diligence office and say that you do not go this 
evening.” 

«That I really cannot do; it is quite de- 
cided, and go I must.” 

« Well, I say go you shall not, and if you 
say any thing more about it, I shall lock you 
up in this room.” 

I then represented to him that he ought not 
to quit Rome without witnessing a ceremony 
which was to take place in a few days at St. 
Peter’s. In fine, though he seemed quite as- 
tonished at my perseverance, we proceeded to 
the office and got his name erased from the 
list of the passengers, after which I conducted 
him to the church of the Augustinians, and to 
that of the Gesu. The same evening I hap- 
pened to dine at the Borghese palace with M. 
the Count De Laferronnays. I mentioned to 
him, in the course of the evening, the feelings 
that were then weighing upon my mind; and 
I entreated him to join his prayers to mine in 
favor of the young Israelite. He confessed to 
me ingenuously, in the overflowing of his 
heart, while we thus talked together, the en- 
tire confidence which he always had in the 
mediation of the blessed virgin, even at the 
time when the agitation of the public mind 
did not suffer him to exercise those public de- 
votions of which he has given us so edifying 
an example in the latter years of his life. 
“ Go on confidently,” he added; ‘if he says 
the prayer, ‘Remember, O most pious,’ &c., 
you have him and others besides.” 

Monday, 17th January.—Ratisbonne came to 
see me about one o’clock. We took a walk 
together; but I was grieved to remark the 
very scanty result which our conversations 
produced, for he still remained as hostile as 
ever to the Catholic religion, endeavoring to 
escape by raillery from argument, which he 
would not give himself the trouble of refuting. 
Monsieur De Laferronnays died almost sud- 
denly in the evening at 11 o’clock, leaving to 
his friends whom he had edified by the ardent 
Vo. 1.—No. 6. 
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piety of his latter years, as well as to his fami- 
ly, by whom he was most deeply lamented, 
the example of his virtues, and the consola- 
tion of hoping that God would not have sum- 
moned him to his presence, had he not been 
ripe for heaven. Long accustomed as I had 
been to love him as a father, I participated in 
all the tears of those dearest to him, whom 
he had left behind him, and in the melancholy 
offices which this lamentable occurrence ne- 
cessarily imposed upon them. But the recol- 
lection of Ratisbonne still pressed upon me 
even to the very recesses of my heart. 

Tuesday, 18th January.—I had passed part 
of the night in the midst of this family, so 
naturally overcome by grief. Comprehending 
their feelings more deeply than any of their 
other friends, I could scarcely persuade myself 
to go away. Nevertheless, my mind was full 
of thought about Ratisbonne, as if an unseen 
hand impelled me towards him. I was reluc- 
tant to separate myself from all that remained 
on earth of my late beloved friend; yet I 
could not forget, even for a moment, the youth- 
ful soul which I was desirous of winning over 
to my faith. I mentioned this internal strug- 
gle to the Abbé G——-,, whom Providence had 
long ago given as a guardian angel to the La- 
ferronnays family. “Go,” said he, “and 
continue your work; you could not act more 
conformably to the wishes of M. De Laferron- 
nays, who prayed most ardently for the con- 
version of this young man.” 

Behold me, then, once more in pursuit of 
Ratisbonne, making him as it were a captive, 
showing him round the religious antiquities of 
Rome, with a view to fix his thoughts upon 
the truths of Catholicity ; but I spoke to him 
in vain. I endeavored to prevail upon him to 
repeat his visit to the church of Araceli. If 
he had gone with me there, and again expe- 
rienced an impression similar to that which 
he had received before, it would have been, I 
fear, very transient; for he listened to me 
coldly, and answered my observations in his 
usual light manner. 

“Oh!” said he, “I shall dream of all that 
when I shall be at Malta; I shall have plenty 
of time for it, for 1 shall be there two months. 
It will amuse me to remember it.” 
Wednesday, 19th.—We took a walk towards 
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the Capitol and the Forum. In that quarter, ) his having any thing else to think of for the 
on the Celian hill, is seen the round church of (moment. Upon leaving the café, he met the 
St. Stephen, the walls of which are covered | Baron A. De Lotzbeck, who lived at the same 
with frescoes, representing, with what might hotel with him. He talked to him upon triv- 
be called a frightful veracity, the different ial matters ; he spoke of the ball, and of the 
species of torture under the infliction of which pleasure he had derived from the brilliant en- 
many a martyr died. The view of these tor- tertainment given by the Prince Torlonia. 
tures produced a strong impression of horror Assuredly, had any body then said to him, 
upon Ratisbonne. ‘This spectacle is shock- («you shall be a Catholic in two hours,” he 
ing,” he exclaimed, «I cannot bear to see it; ‘ would have pronounced his informant a mad- 
but your fellow religionists have been quite /man. At 1 o’clock I was obliged to go to the 
as cruel towards the poor Jews, in the middle ( church of St. André della Fratte, to make ar- 
ages, as the persecutors of the primitive ages ) rangements for the obsequies of the next day. 
have been with respect to the Christians.” Behold, as I was going along, whom should I 

I next took him to St. John Lateran, when ) meet in the Via Condotti but Ratisbonne; he 
I showed him the bas-reliefs disposed above (then came with me. We entered the church; 
the statues of the twelve apostles. They re- ‘and he, perceiving the preparations for the 
present on one side the types of the Old Tes- ( funeral service, asked me what they meant. 
tament, and on the other the fulfilment of ‘ « They are for a friend whom I have just lost, 
them by the Messiah. These comparative ) M. Laferronnays, whom I loved exceeding- 
configurations appeared to him very inge-(ly.” He then walked up and down the nave 
nious. We next proceeded towards the Villa ) for a while, with a cold and indifferent look, 
Wolkonski. Ratisbonne looked astonished at ( as much as to say, “ what a paltry affair this 
my apparent apathy ; he could not reconcile ) church is!” In the meantime I had occasion 
it with my earnest desire to convert him— ( to go into the interior of the convent; upon 
him, said he, who was more a Jew than ever. \ my return, after an absence of a few moments, 
I answered him that, full of confidence in the / I could no where see Ratisbonne. At length, 
promises of God, I was convinced that if he { looking about, I found him upon his knees in 
were of good faith he would be one day a) the chapel of St. Michael the archangel. I 
Catholic, even though it might be necessary ( approached him; I touched his shoulder three 
for the Lord to send an angel to enlighten him. ) or four times before he appeared sensible of 
We then separated, without the slightest hope (my presence. At length he turned towards 
on my part of seeing his convictions altered. ) me, his face bathed in tears, his hands joined 
Nevertheless, I believed in Him who said, ( together, and he said to me, with a degree of 
«« Knock, and it shall be opened to you.” I‘ expression which I cannot describe, « O how 
then went to pray for the soul of my departed ) this good gentleman must have prayed for 
friend; kneeling down near his coffin, I en-{me!” I was overcome with astonishment ; I 
treated him to assist me to convert my young ) at once felt that a miracle had been wrought 
friend. if he was already, as I hoped, himself (in his favor. I raised him up; I took his arm 
in the abodes of happiness. and almost bore him out of the church. I 

Thursday, 20th.—Ratisbonne had not yet ( then asked him what was the matter. “Oh!” 
made a single step towards the truth; his de- ) he exclaimed, “take me where you like; af- 
termination still seemed unchangeable, his ( ter what I have seen I am all submission.” I 
manner was still as full of raillery as ever, and \ entreated him to explain himself to me. He 
his thoughts still remained bent on the things / could not; his emotions were too strong. He 
of earth. Towards mid-day he happened to } took out of his bosom the miraculous medal, 
go into the café in the Place D’Espagne, to / which he kissed again and again, and bathed 
read the journals. He there found my bro- ( it in his tears. I conducted him home ; and, 
ther-in-law, Edward Humann; he chatted ) although I pressed him much for an explana- 
with him upon the news of the day with a( tion, he answered only by exclamations min- 
gaiety of mind which excluded every idea of ) gled with deep sobs,—* Ah! how happy I 
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am !—How good is God !—what an abundance 
of grace and happiness has he not showered 
down upon me! O how much those are to 
be pitied who have not obtained knowledge !” 
He then poured forth his tears again over 
heretics and sinners. ‘ But,” he said, turn- 
ing to me, “ do you not think meafool? No, 
no, I am no fool; every body knows that I 
am no fool.” 
( To be continued.) 


Haytr.—The Rt. Rev. Dr. Rosati, who 
went to Port au Prince in January last, states 
in a letter to the Archbishop of Baltimore, 
that he has arranged with President Boyer a 
plan for the better advancement of religion 
in Hayti. Dr. Rosati left Port au Prince in a 
French corvette on the 22d of February, and 
arrived at Brest on Easter day. He will 
thence proceed to Rome to submit the result 
of his mission to the sovereign pontiff. An 
envoy will also be despatched from Hayti to 
meet the prelate in Rome, and to conclude 
the treaty with the pope. 

President Boyer was much pleased to learn 
the existence of the society of colored sisters 
in Baltimore, and has directed the secretary of 
state to write to Rev. H. Joubert, their supe- 
rior, for the purpose of procuring their services 
in Hayti. 

Canapa.—The Right Rev. Michael Power 
was consecrated bishop, on Sunday, the 8th of 
May, at Laprairie, by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Gau- 
lin, bishop of Kingston, assisted by the Right 
Rev. Dr. Bourger, bishop of Montreal, and 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Turgeon, coadjutor of Que- 
bec. The diocess of the new bishop is the 
western part of Upper Canada, lately formed 
into an episcopal district. Thirty-four priests 
assisted at the ceremony. An eloquent dis- 
course was delivered on the occasion by the 
superior of the seminary of St. Sulpice. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
ARCHDIOCESS OF BALTIMORE.— Obsequies 
of Dr. England.—The regrets excited among 
the clergy and faithful by the death of Dr. Eng- 
land, have not been an expression of sterile la- 
mentation. ‘They have proceeded from hearts 
not only sensible of the important services 
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which he rendered to religion, but grateful for 
the blessings which he dispensed wherever a 
field was opened to the exercise of his eminent 
talents and untiring zeal. Many a tribute has 
been offered to his memory ; every tongue 
has spoken his praises ; the most distinguished 
orators have pronounced his eulogy, while the 
poetic muse, with emulous admiration, has 
hastened to adorn his tomb with Parnassian 
flowers. But piety has presented the most 
valuable offering ; the fervent prayers which 
her votaries have addressed to the throne of 
mercy, have pleaded with power and efficacy 
in behalf of him, whose eloquent voice was 
so often heard in behalf of her holy cause. 

On Thursday, the 28th of April, a solemn 
funeral service was performed for the distin- 
guished prelate in the Cathedral of Baltimore. 
The church was shrouded in black, and an 
immense concourse of persons flocked within 
its walls to mingle in the funeral ceremony. 
The Most Rev. Archbishop officiated, and 
most of the parochial clergy of the city and of 
the gentlemen of St. Mary’s seminary were 
present. The sombre drapery that darkened 
the temple of God, and the mourning vest- 
ments of the clergy, alternating in the mind, 
as they did, with those joyful scenes when 
Bishop England made the Cathedral resound 
with his eloquent appeals, alas! now no more 
to be heard, were sufficient of themselves to 
produce a deep impression and a lively sense 
of the great calamity that had befallen the 
American Church: but these impressions 
were considerably heightened by the discourse 
of Rev. Mr. Donelan, who portrayed in vivid 
colors the excellent qualities and distinguished 
services of the lamented prelate. 

In this brief notice we cannot refrain from 
alluding with special satisfaction to the ad- 
mirable performance of the Cathedral choir. 
The music selected for the obsequies was 
Mozart’s celebrated Requiem, which had on 
previous occasions been sung in the Cathedral, 
but not, as at this time, with orchestral ac- 
companiments. This requiem is considered 
the chef d’ceuvre of Mozart, and to the scavans 
of the profession it is well known that, owing 
to its peculiarly imitative character, adapted 
to all the varied sentiment and imagery of the 
Catholic liturgy, it is very difficult of execu- 
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tion, and requires the nicest precision in the ) Religioni Scientiisque liberalibus promovendis 


vocal and instrumental performance. Let it 


dicate, 


be said, however, to the credit of those who ) Posuit Samuel Archiepiscopus Baltimorensis, 


belong to the Cathedral choir, that in chant- 
ing the requiem they have fully sustained the 


Assistentibus Presbyteris Carolo 1. White 
Metropolitane Ecclesie Rectore, et 


’ high reputation which their association enjoys. ( Henrico B. Coskery ejusdem ecclesiz vicario 


Though the music was prepared in a very ‘una cum aliis clericis et magna frequentia 


short time (not more than a week), the per- 
formance was considered by those present, 
among whom was a large portion of the ama- 
teur community, to be one of the best ever 
witnessed in that church. The choir have 
reason to congratulate themselves upon the 
superior talents of their director, Jos. Gegan, 
Esq., whose exquisite taste asa professor, and 
inimitable powers as a vocalist, with his zeal 
in the discharge of duty, are above all praise 
for the honor of religion, while before the 
public they place him deservedly at the head 
of his profession. We should like to dwell 
more at length on the subject of the requiem, 
but our limits compel us to close with the re- 
mark that it was a noble tribute to the memory 
of Dr. England from his friends in Baltimore. 

Calvert Hall. The ceremony of laying the 
corner stone of the new building, to be erected 
on the lot formerly occupied by St. Peter’s 
Church, in Baltimore, took place on the 29th 
of April. The Most Rev. Archbishop in pon- 
tifical attire, and attended by several other 
clergymen, first invoked the blessing of the 
Almighty upon the site of the new edifice, and 
then made the tour of the building, the clergy 
preceding and reciting prayers appropriate to 
the occasion. The corner stone was then laid, 
and a parchment was enclosed in it, containing 
the following inscription, in Latin: 

Die vigesima nona Aprilis, 
Anno millesimo octingentesimo quadragesimo 
secundo, 
Gregorio X VI. Papa nostro doctissimo ac piis- 
simo Ecclesiam Dei regente, 

Joanne Tyler, Provinciarum Americe Septen- 
trionalis Federatarum Preside, 
Rogerio B. Taney, supremo in iisdem Judice, 
Francisco Thomas, Provincie Marylandiensis 
Gubernatore, 

Solomone Hillen, supremo in rebus civilibus 
Baltimori magistratu, 

Hunc primarium lapidem Calvertane dis, 
Juventuti Catholice pie educandz, necnon 
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plebis. 


When this ceremony was concluded, the 
Rev. Mr. Coskery addressed the assembled 
multitude in a strain of energetic remarks, 
which were listened to with profound attention. 
He alluded principally to the exalted and be- 
nevolent object for which the new building 
was to be erected, the virtuous education of 
youth ; the necessity of such institutions, the 
important benefits which they confer upon so- 
ciety, and which more than repay the liberality 
of those who aid in their formation. 

The building has received the name of Cal- 
vert Hall, from the illustrious Calvert, founder 
of the colony of Maryland. Its dimensions 
will be 127 feet long, 50 wide and 50 high. It 
will consist of two stories ; the lower part is 
to be appropriated to school purposes ; and the 
whole extent of the building in the second 
story will be a spacious hall 117 feet long, 47 
wide and 30 high, which will be admirably 
adapted to musical performances, public ex- 
hibitions of a scientific character, literary meet- 
ings, &c. For ample room, accurate propor- 
tion, and convenience and respectability of 
situation, it will be unequalled by any other 
hall in the city, and will supply a desideratum 
which has long been wished for by the citizens 
of Baltimore. 

New church.—The ceremony of laying the 
corner-stone of the new German church of the 
Immaculate Conception, on the site lately oc- 
cupied by St. John’s, in Saratoga street, Bal- 
timore, took place on the Istof May. A pro- 
cession, consisting of the Calvert Beneficial 
and Catholic German Benevolent Societies and 
others, with two priests in clerical attire, 
moved from St. James’ church to the place of 
the new building, with banners and a band of 
music. On arriving, they were joined by 
many other.clergymen from St. Mary’s semi- 
nary. Rev. Dr. Raymond, president of the 
college, opened the ceremony with a discourse 
on the character of the Christian Church, at 
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the close of which the Rev. James Salzbacher, 
canon of St. Stephen’s, Vienna, officiated in 
blessing and laying the corner-stone of the 
church. A parchment was laid in it, contain- 
ing the following inscription : 


O. A. M.D. G. B. M. V. 

et Om. SS. 
Anno incarnationis Dominice MDCCCXLII. 
in festo SS. App. Philippi et Jacobi, 


regimen administrante, 
Reymo ac IlIlmo Samuele Eccleston Archie- 
piscopo Baltimorensi, 


Joanne Tyler Feederatorum Statuum Ameri- 


cz Septentrionalis Preside, 
Francisco Thomas status Marylandiensis Gu- 
bernatore, et Solomone Hillen urbis 
Baltimoris primo magistratu, 
Hic 
lapis angularis positus est ad ecclesiam su- 
perstruendam in honorem B. M. V. Im- 
maculate Conceptionis, et 8. 
Alphonsi M. De Ligorio, 
permittente et delegante Revmo ac IIlmo 
Archiepiscopo, 

Rev. Dno. Jas. Salzbacher Ecclesie Metro- 
politane S. Stephani, Vienne in Austria, 
canonico, 
assistentibus Adm. Rev. L. R. Deluol, Vic. 
Gen. Archidieceseos Baltimorensis et Sup. 
Sem. Sti. Sulpitii, et Adm. Rev. Al. Czvitko- 


vicz, Sup. Gen. Cong. Redemptoris in hisce ? 


statibus, etc. etc. 


This ceremony being ended, Very Rev. A. 
Czvitcovics, provincial of the Redemptorists in 
the United States, addressed the numerous as- 
sembly in a German discourse on the spiritual 
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The Redemptorists are building also a sem- 
inary for the education of German students for 
the Church. We shall revert to it hereafter. 

Pilgrim celebration.—The landing of the 
pilgrims of Maryland was commemorated in 
St. Mary’s county on the 10th inst. The 
weather could not have been more favorable. 
On the preceding day two steamboats had left 
Baltimore with passengers for the place of the 


P. M. Gregorio XVI. totius orbis Christiani samtepeptated apeeenenigrn: anteneny tame 


from Georgetown, D. C., with the members of 
the Philodemic Society, and others who were 


2 to participate in the celebration. Early on 


the morning of the 10th, the visiters from 
Baltimore and the District went ashore at St. 


) Inigoe’s, the residence of the Rev. J. Carbery, 
‘and at 8 o'clock a procession was formed, 


which moved from this point to the church 
about a mile distant. There the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Eccleston celebrated a pontifical 
high mass, at the close of which Dr. Fenwick, 
bishop of Boston, addressed the assembled 
multitude. His remarks were brief, but to 
the point. He selected his text from the 5th 
chapter of St. Matthew, in which the duties of 
Christian charity and forbearance are energet- 
ically inculcated by the Saviour of mankind. 
He then proceeded to show how beautifully 
these fundamental maxims of Christianity 
were illustrated in the sentiments and actions 
of our forefathers, the colonists of Maryland, 
who, forced by the religious persecution and 
civil restraints which they suffered in their 
native country, to ‘seek refuge and a home in 
a foreign land, emigrated to these shores, and 
planted here the standard of civil and religious 
freedom, exemplifying in the eyes of the 
world a perfection of policy, a humanity of 


edifice of the Church, erected by the Son of‘ purpose, a love of true liberty, which are no 
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God, and founded upon him, the chief cor- 
ner-stone. The Te Deum was then sung, 
the people uniting in the chant, and the pro- 
cession returned to St. James’. 

The church of the Immaculate Conception 
is rapidly advancing, under the superintend- 
ence of R. C. Long, Esq., architect, on whose 
science and taste the building will reflect infi- 
nite credit, while it will be one of the finest 
specimens of Gothic architecture in this coun- 
try. Its dimensions are 150 feet in length, 68 
in width, with a spire 150 feet in height. 


where to be met with in the history of other 
colonies. Bishop Fenwick exhorted his hear- 
ers to imitate this benevolent spirit, in social 
intercourse to forget that there existed among 
them a difference of religious belief, and to 
remember that they were all children of the 
same heavenly Father, to whom alike they 
were all accountable. After the service, the 
steamboats with their respective companies 
repaired to the site of the ancient city of St. 
Mary’s, three miles distant from St. Inigoe’s, 
and the spot where our ancestors established 
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the colony of Maryland on their arrival in 
1634. Here an immense concourse of citi- 
zens had assembled from the neighboring 
country, amounting, in conjunction with those 
of Baltimore and the District, to about 3,500 
persons. The shore, as we approached it, 
presented a most charming spectacle. It was 
like the vision of some fairy land. A beauti- 
ful picturesque harbor lay open before us; 
fifteen vessels with their streamers flying, and 
three steamboats maneuvering about, row- 
boats busy in conveying passengers to the 
land, the cedar-crowned hills chequered with 
the white dresses of the virgin daughters of 
the pilgrims, all contributed to inspire the 
most joyful feelings, and to awaken in the 
breast of the Marylander a consciousness that 
this was a family meeting, in which St. Ma- 
ry’s, Charles, and other counties would pass 
together a sociable day, and talk over the sor- 
rows and joys, the sufferings and triumphs of 
olden times. 

As soon as the line of march was formed, a 
very interesting ceremony took place, which 
consisted in the presentation of two banners 
to the Philodemic Society of Georgetown Col- 
lege. The first was got up and presented by 
the ladies of St. Mary’s county, and was a 
splendid monument of their patriotism and 
taste. The second was a tribute to the occa- 
sion from the ladies of the Cathedral congre- 
gation in Baltimore, who, “ deeply sensible of 
the eminent services rendered among them to 
religion, by the distinguished president of 
Georgetown College,* knew no better mode of 
testifying their sense of gratitude, than to 
make this offering for a celebration which was 
intended to honor the establishment of civil 
and religious freedom, and in which that gen- 
tleman was to take so prominent a part.” The 
delegates of the Philodemic Society having 
responded to the addresses that were made on 
the part of the ladies, the procession moved 
over the ground formerly occupied by the city 
of St. Mary’s. In the ranks we noticed the 
Hon. Wm. Cost Johnson, Hon. John P. Ken- 
nedy, and Col. Seaton, mayor of Washington. 
The Calvert Beneficial Society of Baltimore 
was represented, and carried a splendid ban- 
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ner prepared for the occasion, which was 
highly creditable to their patriotic zeal. On re- 
turning to the spot where the procession start- 
ed, and under the venerable mulberry tree 
which lived with the pilgrims, and still shades 
their children, Rev. Mr. Ryder, president of 
Georgetown College, invoked in an eloquent 
strain a continuation of those blessings which 
heaven imparted to our forefathers ; after which 
Wm. Geo. Read, Esq., of Baltimore, delivered 
an oration which lasted about one hour and for- 
ty-five minutes. Mr. Read’s discourse was a 
masterly composition, evincing great research 
and classic knowledge, and was enriched with 
all the charms of rhetorical beauty, while it 
was uttered in an impassioned and impressive 
manner. His great object was to eulogize the 
illustrious father of the Maryland colony, and 
to expose the magnificent excellence of those 
principles which rendered him pre-eminent 
among the founders of states. In the per- 
formance of his task, the orator had to tread 
upon very delicate ground ; but it may be said 
with truth that he travelled it inoffenso pede. 
We hope before long to place his address in 
full before our readers. 

At the conclusion of the discourse, the mul- 
titude partook of a bountiful repast which had 
been spread in the woods for their accommo- 
dation; and nature being a little restored, 
Geo. Washington Custis, Esq., sang an ode 
which he had composed expressly for the oc- 
casion, and the effect of which was exceed- 
ingly fine. As the last notes of this rural an- 
them died away upon the ear, the declining 
sun admonished the crowd to return to their 
respective homes, and all retired from the hal- 
lowed spot, seemingly delighted with the cer- 
emonies of the day. 

It would be unjust to close this notice 
without alluding, in terms of unbounded 
commendation, to the Philodemic Society of 
Georgetown College. To the members of 
this society belongs the honor of having insti- 
tuted the commemorative festival of which 
we have spoken, and it is an honor of which 
they may well feel proud. Nothing is more 
common now-a-days than that newspaper slang, 
and verbiage of the hustings, in which almost 
every word is patriotism, liberty, &c., coming 
from men too who are advanced in life, and 
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who ought to share largely in the wisdom of 
their ancestors; but there are few compara- 
tively who show that practical wisdom, which 
requires labor, sacrifices, active effort for the 
welfare of their country. On a late occasion, 
to behold a society of youths, fired with a pa- 
triotism which leads them to become the ben- 
efactors of their country, to see them origin- 
ators of a ceremony, the effect of which will 
be to recall and to perpetuate the memory of 
what is most dear to American freemen ; to 
see them foremost in a celebration which will 
impress deeply upon the hearts of the people 
those sound principles of our forefathers, with- 
out which the flag of liberty would soon cease 
to wave over our happy land; to behold all 
this in the Philodemic Society of Georgetown 
College, is to enjoy a spectacle worthy of the 
brightest days of our republic and that must 
win for the members of that association a 
most enviable distinction. 

Our readers too will remember that this so- 
ciety flourishes under the auspices of Catho- 
lic superintendents, and will naturally be led 
to ask how the charge of anti-republican tend- 
ency can be made against our religion, when 
it fosters the noble sentiments and gives birth 
to the active patriotism which we have seen ) 
springing up in Catholic soil, in the bosom of 
Georgetown college. The facts we have re- 
lated will, we trust, silence for ever the tongue 
of prejudice and bigotry, and exhibit to the 
violent adversaries of our faith an example 
which they may deem not only inaccessible to 
their censure, but well deserving of their eu- 
logy, and of the acknowledgment that Cath- 
olic influence is now, as it has always been, 
the stanchest support of freedom. 

Consecration of St. Matthew’s Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—This beautiful edifice was so- 
lemnly consecrated to the worship of the Al- ) 
mighty, on the 15th May, by the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Eccleston, assisted by six priests 
and twenty clerical students, in the presence 
of an immense concourse of persons. Before 
that day the church had simply been dedicated 
to religious uses. After the consecration a 
pontifical high mass was sung by Bishop Fen- 
wick of Boston, at which the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop and the venerable Bishop Dubois of 
New York assisted. The gospel having been 
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sung, the Very Rev. Dr. Power, of New York, 
delivered a learned and eloquent discourse, 
which was listened to with thrilling interest. 
In the course of his remarks he paid a well 
merited compliment to the pastor of the 
church, the Rev. Mr. Donelan, through whose 
exertions the building was erected and freed 
from debt. 

Diocess oF PHILADELPHIA.— Obsequies of 
the Right Rev. Dr. Conwell, bishop of Philadel- 
phia.—The solemn office of the dead and pon- 
tifical requiem mass took place on the 26th of 
April, at St. Joseph’s church, Philad., over the 
remains of the Right Rev. Henry Conwell, 
late bishop of this diocess. He died on Friday 
morning the 22d, at the advanced age of above 
ninety, twenty-two years of which he was 
bishop of Philadelphia. He was the second 
bishop, being the successor of Dr. Egan, who 
in the year 1808 was appointed by the holy 
see first bishop of Philadelphia. Dr. Con- 
well was consecrated in London, in 1820, by 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Poynter, having been at the 
time of his appointment vicar general of the 
diocess of Armagh in Ireland. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Kenrick, late coadjutor 
and administrator of the diocess, officiated. 
The clergymen of the various city congrega- 
tions occupied the sanctuary, whilst the sem- 
inarians of St. Charles Borromeo College took 
their places beyond the railing of the sanctu- 
ary, and, forming an outer choir, assisted most 
effectively during the solemn chant of the 
office and mass. The church was crowded to 
excess by the faithful, and the solemn prayer 
and absolution pronounced aloud by four as- 
sistant priests in stole and cope, previous to 
the closing prayer of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Ken- 
rick, was truly impressive. 

The body of the venerable prelate was then 
borne by four priests from the church, and 
placed in the hearse, to be carried to the 
grave-yard at the south end of the city. The 
faithful followed in crowds, whilst the body 
was preceded by the numerous and interest- 
ing members of St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, 
and the religious sodalities attached to St. 
Joseph’s church. The body of seminarists 
and the clergy followed, and the vast con- 
course moved in order and strict regularity.— 

Cath. Herald. 
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Clerical retreat, &c.—A spiritual retreat for) guire; and another in Middle Tennessee, 
the clergy of the diocess was commenced in ( Robertson county. Two more churches are in 
Philadelphia on Tuesday, the 16th May, and ) progress or being erected in the District, or 
was closed on Sunday, when the diocesan ( West Tennessee, under the superintendence of 
synod was opened in the Cathedral. The last ) the pastor of Memphis, Rev. Mr. McAleer. 
session was held on Thursday, the 26th. We) In our own city of Nashville, on the fine and 
learn that 55 priests attended the synod. A re-‘ extensive lot purchased by the Bishop, we 
treat for the laity was lately commenced after ) have already commenced the building of our 
the proceedings of the synod had terminated. Seminary, which will be completed, it is hoped, 

Drocess or NAsHvILLE. The following is ) by the first of September next. We shall then 
an extract from the Nashville correspondence ) have it in our power to accommodate more 
of the Cath. Advocate.—“ On Sunday, the 20th ) Seminarians than at present, and receive a 
of April, the Bishop administered the sacra- / greater number of pupils into our school. The 
ment of confirmation to more than twenty per- / Sisters of Charity are expected here next Au- 
sons, some of whom were converts; and on gust, to open a school for young ladies. They 
last Sunday, we were much edified by another ) are looked for with great anxiety by many of 
convert a respectable gentleman, who made ( our citizens, and will no doubt receive great 


his first communion and received confirmation encouragement. 
at the high mass. We have now five priests serving on the 


Since the return of Dr. Miles from Europe, ) mission, and we hope to add to their number 
a church has been erected in East Tennessee, / this year, by promoting to holy orders some of 
through the active zeal of the Rev. John Ma- ‘ the young men of our Seminary.” 


NOTICES OF BOOKS, &c. 


Compendium Ritualis Romani ad usum Die-{ -We are indebted to the publisher for a copy 
cesum,&c. Balt. apud J. Murphy, 12mo. of this able work, which we shall simply re- 
This ritual, published by Mr. se me has | commend to the attention of the reader, and 
been issued in compliance with a resolution of \ for the present abstain from a further notice of 
the second provincial council, held at Balti- } it, as we shall shortly publish the introduction 
more in 1833, and with the authorization of ) which has been prefixed to the work by the 
the Pope, who charged the Rt. Rev. Dr. Ro- ) Rev. and talented editor of the American edi- 
sati with the ees of the publica-) tion. It may be had of J. Murphy, 146 Mar- 
tion. Itis the Roman ritual with some addi- ) ket street, Balt. 
tions and omissions. The parts omitted are? Maria, or confidence in God ultimately re- 
such as are inapplicable in this country. The (warded. Balt. J. Murphy, 32mo. 
additions are, 1. The questions and answers { The little volume presented to the public 
for baptism and marriage in English and (under this title, is a reprint of a narrative 
French ; 2. Several notes relative to the ad- ( published in the Religious Cabinet, and is the 
ministration of the sacraments ; 3. An appen- § first of a series to be called the Cabinet Li- 
dix containing a short formula for blessing \ brary, and intended for the instruction of 
baptismal water, the form of blessing and giv- ) youth. The vast utility of such publications 
ing the scapular, the form of receiving con- requires no comment. To produce whole- 
verts into the Church, and short instructions ) some impressions upon the minds of children, 
for the administration of the sacraments. The to place before them examples of virtue, to 
Ritual is handsomely printed, and may be had / win them to the love of duty by the attrac- 
in common or fine binding at the publisher’s / tions of innocent narratives, is doing a work 
bookstore, 146 Market street. which will not only be highly advantageous 
Concilia Provincialia Baltimori habita, &c. ( to them, but that must be sensibly felt in the 
Balt. apud J. Murphy; 8vo. domestic circle and in every department of 
The above is a handsome octavo volume of ( society at large. Such an undertaking there- 
221 pages, containing, in addition to the four ( fore will necessarily meet with a hearty wel- 
provincial councils, the proceedings of the come from those who have the charge of 
synod held in 1791 by Dr. Carroll, then bishop ) youth. 
of Baltimore, and several articles of discipline 
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